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For the New-Yorker. 
AWAY TO THE PRAIRIESB! 


And then he said—* how sweet it were 
A fisher or a hunter there, 
A gardener in the shade, 
Still wandering — +i 
Te build « househo re, @ n 
‘A home in every glade!” Werdsworth's Ruth. 


L 

Away to the Prairies! fair Choice of my bosom, 
Away to the wide-spreading Prairies, away ! 

Where the flowers of the spring, like our youthful love's blossom, 
Shall woo thee, my fair, with their fragrance to stay: 

There, whea the warm vernal breezes are swelling, 

The last vapory wreath of stern Winter dispelling, 

By some wild wooded stream shall J build thee a dwelling, 
And cover it o’er with the fresh sumach spray. 


iL 
way to the Prairies !—my meek, blooming Mary ; 
Our hearts for long mouths there already have flown ; 
‘or they pine in the dull selfish city to tarry, 
W ith cold pulseless bosoms that Nature disown : 
I.pe speeds on her pathway of sunbeams before us— 
jer rich sky of promise is brightening o'er us— 
Tie dreams she hath kindled sweet Spring shall restore us ; 
But, should they deceive us, love still is our own! 
In. 
way to the Prairies !—the desert-steed prancing 
Now dashes the pure dews of Spring from his mane ; 
Sach proud queenly rese with her jewels are glancing ; 
Each wave hath new music—each bird a new strain ; 
ove's gentle star through the deep woods shall guide us; 
Jeath, gloomy Death, alone shall divide us; 
Why fair guardian engel shall journey beside us 
—Then Fate do thy worst—thy rough trials are vain ! 


way to the Prairies !—thou soul of each vision, 

Thou germ of each pure, better thought of my heart; 

he cold clouds of Life sinile with glory Elysian ; 

That spot blooms with roses wherever thou art: 
ove changeless is ours though adversity prove us: 

prayer let us waft to the blue sky above us; 

kind greeting leave with all true bearts that love us ; 

Then hurrah for the Prairies! with joy we depart! 
aris, Oct. 13, 1836, Facconer. 

a For the New-Yorker. 
GLEANINGS OF TRAVEL —No. VIL 

My Dear F.—I presented my first greetings to England in 
we springtime, against the poetical characteristics of which 
« elements had commenced a war, which they have waged 
ith the progressive seasons even to the present, not a little 
p the discomfort and vexation of the islenders and disap- 
I am reminded of one of the poets 
the Spring, who became almost superstitious at the strange 


vintment of travellers. 


mplexion of the season, and feared to offer the usual salu- 
tion tothe month of the garland-wreathed pole and the dan- 
ng-green, lest, in his exclamation of ‘ Hail, May!" the kind 
ly should take him at his word and favor him with a confi- 
re of wind and rain in addition to the hail! If the same 
«t's sympathy for the months continues, and if he has had 
desire to compliment the first of Uhis year’s with ‘ Rain, Jan- 
ry!" Ido not remember the day he would not have been 
ticipated beside being taken at his word. In glancing at 
he statistics of France, I have been surprised at finding their 
merical force in suicidal demise in advance of that of Eng- 
nd, as T feel confident that they have no single provocative 
hich will match this cut-throat weather ; so that, if it occurs 
br your benefit never to meet me again in the ‘ Land of the 
ree,’ you may attribute my extinction to its baleful influence. 
is said that Providence allows discoveries to be opportune- 
made to meet the exigencies of mankind: if you require a 
rcible illustration of this truth, I refer you to the impervious 
untle of Mackintosh ; for the necessity of preserving all Eng- 
d from saturation could alone have so suddenly transmu- 
1 the century-used school-boy’s rubber into an anti-rain and 
bdy protector. You have heard some persons ‘ wonder 
here so much rain can come from.’ Poor benighted souls! 

























if they were in England, they might soon perceive that the 

alchemy of nature is not to be behind the spirit of the age, 

and is resolved on the honor of perfecting, if it has not per- | 
fected, the grand and unattainable desideratum of mortals— 
perpetual motion; for surely the vapor of its alembic has not | 
been at rest these six months, and Heaven only knows when 
it will, as it scarcely touches the earth in pattering demi-gelid 
drops, ere it soars heavenward to condense, and fall, and rise 
again, in unceasing, cycled revolution. In Londen, the morn- 
ing, noon and night, are wrapped in rain, in mist or sleet, and 
must ultimately become as intimately incorporated with the 


. » . : . | 
cit’s existence as the villanous coal-smoke in which he now 


revels, and which, sickening and face-soiling, forms an essen- || 


tial pabulum for him as ambrosia of old did for the gods.— 
Even the poetical soul of Coleridge started in amaze from 
the hallowed field of inspiration, which the investing gloom 
was blighting, as he petulantly exclaimed— 
‘There's je ing Lire bet drigping: 

If the dripping declines, it is only to allow a temporary va- 
cancy for a London fog—an example of which, two days 
since, created some astonishment with me, and, if it had not 
been seen, would have taxed my credulity to rely upon a de- 
scription of it. At mid-day the drizzle of the morning sub- 
sided, and the heavens were overcast with a lurid yellowness 


that ‘ breathed a contagious darkness in the air,’ and gather- | 


ed its dim shades deeper and deeper until it reached the 
seeming reality of night. The unnatural light, before it mer- 


| tigations may have been baffled for the past half year, his ef- 
| forts to penetrate this sombre shield of haze, to scan the pro- 
| ceedings of the busy mortals beneath, have proved totally 

unavailing. Most things are perishable. Among these may 
| be included the fog, which vanished as it came, to the salva- 
| tion of many a pink-colored spermaceti and cab-driver’s neck. 
This morning I was warned of the approaching period of 
| the annual Commencement at Cambridge University. The 
| inclination of your two brothers according, we secured three 
| Seats in the ‘Times Coach’ for a visit to this famous seat of 

learning, in which we were duly installed at the ‘George and 
| Blue Boar,’ one of the many romantic names given to hotels 
in this country. I had my favorite place, high in air, by the 
side of coachee, who, always an ‘ original,’ offered more than 
| ordinary attractions in this instance. He had inhaled the fog 
| of London, and had breathed the literary air of Cambridge. 
| He could exchange blarney with the ‘boys,’ or could quote 

like a scholar. Almost at the start, in High Holl o-n, we 

were careering through a line of funeral carriages on our left, 
| and a miscellaneous admixture of vehicles on our right.— 
| With a bottle-nosed charioteer of one of the latter, he com- 
| menced his flood of speech, which rulled on unceasingly until 
| we were far without the purlieus of the metropolis: “I say, 
|| now, you red-faced "un! give way a bit, for you knows I'd 
| better change places with the dead ‘un there than as graze 
| one of those crocodil’d fellers in crape, who'll never make all 

that fuss for ’un of us of the whip or the fancy—eh, my old 





ged in perfect gloom and cast a strange reflection from the 
tenements of this animated Babel, would have served as an 


coloring of the sky previous to the devastating eruption that | 
flooded Pompeii with molten streams of fire. But supersti- | 
tian is incompatible with the intelligence and pursuits of mo- | 


boy!” This appeal was irresistible with the old Jarvey, as 
| indeed were all the rest, and he reined his steeds onward 


|| with a brilliant and scientific rapidity through Newgate and 
original for Bulwer’s imaginative painting of the mysterious | | 


Cheapside, until he reached an almost impenetrable mass—a 
regular jam—in Threadneedle street, the eye of which, how- 
ever, poser as it was, he threaded with a wonderful dexter- 
ity, that can only be conceived of in the seeing. His elo- 


dern days, and portentous events are no longer deduced by | quence fla not here, as he denounced a lumbering collier, 
é é 14 sf s 
soothsayers from extraordinary appearances which once pros- || of hailed the lace-coated coachman of a private chariot, with 


trated entire nations in fearful adoration, and frequently im- 
molated human victims to appease the attributed vengeance 
of the Olympic gods. On the contrary, ‘accidents during the | 
fog,’ which were duly recorded in the evening journals, ex- 





pressed the heedless care of the metropolitans in respect to |, 


| his laconic oratory—‘‘ My peacock in gold, will you not give 
| way when you see a gentleman sporting his tandem ?""—thus 
overcoming all opposition, like a good modern politician, by 
| the tact of his tongue. When all difficulties of objection were 
surmounted, he aimed at a more ambitious style, and surpri- 


similar changes which are not novel to them, and who suffer || sed me with a parodial effusion. “ You may be aware, sir,” 


more from inconvenience than superstition’s dream. 
ionable equipages, gilded omnibuses, patent cabs, and coll- 
iers’ six-horsed leviathans, were thrown by their groping 
leaders into delightful disorder in Regent-street; while the 
pule lights, that were hastily summoned into the gaily-dressed 
shops, glimmered forth in time to permit the entangled Jehus 
to extricate their vehicles and to spare a continued cffusion 
of mighty hard words. The confusion in some instances was | 
admirable, whether it concerned the Regent-street lounger, 
compelled to beat & quick retreat—the fair-faced blushing 
damsel, hastening homeward in trepidation at being caught 
+i’ the dark’—or domestic economy at home, commoved from 
the parlor to the kitchen amid the echoing voices of mistress 
and maid. Perchance this paradox of night in the day may 
not have been equally ill-timed to all, more than the deepen- 
ing twilight which sometime advances agreeably as a wafted 
zephyr to the relief of some bright beauty, who may have 
*A thousand blushing apparitions start 


Into her face,’ 


unnoticed and unseen, during the important ¢é/e-4-(é/e of | 





‘love's young dream,’ at the wooers’ earnest appeal, that, an- | 


swered, makes or mars his future happiness. To read, or not |) 
to read, was nof a question for a moment. I essayed to de- |) 
cypher the bold, broad print of ‘ The Times,’ but the black- | 
letter art of Faustus was as invisible as the sable spirit with 
whom he is said to have communed—a circumstance I have 
registered for your inspection, as a memorable epoch of my 
history in London. Even the glorious sun, which Shakspeare | 
has called ‘the searching eye oi heaven,’ has had his labor 
for his pains of late; for, however much his searching inves- 


Fash- |, 


said he, addressing me, and chuckling behind his muffler, 
| “ There is a tide in the affairs of coachmen, which, taken at 
the flood, will carry us through a crowd,—as our pet of Cam- 
bridge, Lord Byron, says—ch, sir?” 
We made progreasion without being particularly attracted 
by the unpretending architecture of the suburban districts, 
with the single exception of the London Orphan Asylum at 
Clapton. This is a neat and extensive edifice of a quadran- 
gular form, taken from a Grecian model, presenting a_pilas- 
tred facade at either of the wings, which are united by a 
chaste colonnade to a beautiful and classic chapel that orna- 
ments the centre. This Asylum was invested with a charm 
that pleased. It was emblematic of the noblest of charitable 
impulses—the impulse of providing food and raiment for the 
destitute and helpless—of furnishing moral and religious in- 
fluence for three hundred fatherless and motherless human 
beings. If there is a celestial attribute on earth, it is that 
which dries up the tear of orphanage and endeavors to per- 
petuate the pure fountains of commencing existence—the ideal 
| of which has elicited the voice of inspiration, ‘‘ Unless ye be- 
come as one of these, ye shall not enter into the kingdom of 





heaven.” 

The fields in the country presented a very singular contrast 
with their appearance only a fortnight since. They were now 
clothed with a bright verdure that exhibited a precocious 
freshness of the Spring; then they were whitened with the 
most extensive drapery of snow that has fallen within the re- 
collection of the present generation. While the idea of such 
@ storm would have gladdened many a bounding heart on our 
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side of the Great Waters, in contemplating the prospective 
enjoyment of jingling bells and flying pungs and sleighs, Eng- 
land had a fit of shuddering and shivering at the “ terrible 
snow-storm” that was quite appalling. The reports in the 
journals were really terrific, all tending to sustain a grand 
truism, that extraordinary eircumstances create extraordinary 
events. The snow drifted fi ly ication between 
the town and country ceased—protested bills were threaten- 
ing bankruptcy—lovers’ hearts were breaking, and the roads 
were strewn with the slain! When the excitement, and with 
it the exaggeration, was over, and the entire testimony had | 
been summed up, it was found that more were frightened 
than frost-bitten, although the severity of the storm so far ex- 
ceeded anticipation that the people were taken by surprise, 
and suffered inconvenience and detriment to an extent that an | 
American would deem impossible. The delay of the coaches 
was remarkable in many instances. The coach in which I 
have been riding to-day consumed four days in reaching Lon- 
don instead of six hours, its usual allotment of time for gain- 
ing the metropolis. This might have been obviated by re- 
course to ‘ runners,’ but so slight is the fall of snow that sa- 
lutes England in ordinary years, that a sleigh is only known | 
by name, except as some gentleman or nobleman sports one | 
as a foreign curiosity for the gratification of the few in Hyde ! 
Park. i 
Our route ‘av *} rough Epping Forest, which is designated | 
asa ‘royal chase.’ The records of by-gone days, in prose and | 
ballad-metre, have conferred no trifling share of immortality \ 
upon the wondrous feats of the undaunted huntsmen of ancient | 
London, the music of whose hounds ran through the Epping | 
groves in echoing notes, than which \ 





| 
| 
| 
} 








if 


= s ‘A cry more tunable | 
Was never hella’d to, nor cheer’d with horn.’ i 


My imagination could scarcely make this inference from a | 
dreary waste of stunted oaks, bared of their foliage, and still | 
wearing the impress of chilling winter. But it is no less true | 
than strange, and in recent times, Easter Monday perpetuates 
an annual festival, on which a stag is let loose for the benefit 

of the city sportsmen, who make fine sport for all genuine | 
hunters. Emerging from the forest and its solitude, we were 
again among the vivid lawns that were expressing an early i 
sympathy with the spring, of which I have spoken. Pretty || 
villas interspersed throughout, and crowning different eleva- 
tions of a choice and variegated scenery, enhanced the at- | 
tractions of the novelty of my excursion. 





About ten leagues from the Metropolis, we left the hamlet t 
of Hockerill, from the high-grounds of which we obtained a i 
view of a very picturesque-looking town—Bishop Stortford. || 
A very commanding eminence appeared before us, completely 
dotted with the tenements of the living, from the midst of |) 
which peered the lofty tower of a venerable church, that 
seemed like a genius of the past, gazing in mouruful sadness 
upon the memorials of successive generations that had risen | 
and faded away within sight of its gray and aged walls. Be- | 
tween the town and our place de cue, a charming valley was 
extended, in one point of which were seen the crumbling | 


ruins of a castle of the Conqueror’s era, proudly conspicuous H 
It was embosomed in the clambering 
ivy, and was beautiful in its antiquity, no less so than the va‘e 
beneath, intersected by the meandering stream that gives the | 
town its name. ' 


upon a Roman mound. 


EEE 
For the New-Yorker. 
STANZAS. 
A PAINTING BY A LADY—THE DESERTED ABBEY NEAR LIMERICK. 


“ To the secluded retreats of this time-worn Abbey the rowantic lover 
fied after the fatal separation. In a few days the inconstant fair one came 
with a breaking heart to pledge the fidelity of her attachment.—She saw 
him—not alive—and fell dead upon his lifeless form.” 

Sketches of [rish Character. 

TuEne is no sound of music in thy halls, 

The harp is tuneless in the silent towers ; 
Deserted pile! around thy mouldering walls, 

The fadeless ivy wreathes its pallid flowers : 
Where many a happy throng in vanished hours 

Have revel'd, now the stsanger’s footstep calls 
Wild echoes from the air, as if their tread 
Disturbed the sullen slumbers of the dead ! 


Il. 
The Lover's phantom form from day to day, 
Like a light shadow from the silence starts ; 
Gazing upon the beautiful decay 
Of Time—his hours in dreams of love departs ; 
O Love! thy trophies are the broken hearts 
Of all thy passionate adorers—they 
Who fondly linger ‘round thy ruin‘d shrine 
Are darkly bound in that sad chain of thine. 
in. 
The heroine lover came—the gory bed 
Of Death was reeking in these lonely halls ; 
No sound was heard—no bitter tears were shed,— 
She dies—and on his bleeding bosom falls. 
Majestic Solitude! thy tettering walls 
Are now the shadowy guardians of the dead— 
Tread lightly here! as if thy footstep seems 
To wake the sleepers from their silent dreams. 
IV. 
The cold moon through the gloom of midnight gleam'd 
On her wan features in their last repose— 
There was a paleness on her cheek, that seem'd 
Like the soft star-light, slumb'ring in a rose. 
So mild, so calm in death, her eyelids close, 
With a fixed smile so sadly sweet, they deem'd 
Her not yet dead—alas, strange hands have told 
The fearful truth, they touch’d her, she was cold. 


Vv. 
If it be sad to die, oh! dream nut of 
The mourner’s sadness—'tis the darkest doom— 
When the insensate form he bends above 
Moulders to dust—the heart is still a tomb ; 
And hides its sorrows in the living gloom— 
Bat oh wo die, w die for those we love— 
To give for them our last, last fleeting breath, 
This is undying Love, and this is Death! 


Vi. 
Desolate hall! The banquet song alone 
Once loudly peal'd along thy vaulted deme, 
Now from their haunts the revelers have flown, 
And vanish’d with the wine-cup's sparkling foam— 
Long, long shall wild romantic lovers roam 
Along thy walls, and batdements o’erihrown ; 
Led by the light of the pale stars above, 
To see how lovers die—not how they love. 


Rochester, January 24, 1837. J. W. 


For the New-Yorker. 
JOHN SMITHIANA 
BY TOM THUM®2. 
As it has become the custom to write | iographical sketch- 
es of celebrated men, and to publish all the interesting anec- 


dotes concerning them, that can be gathered from various 


| 
| 


rials for future use, my most sanguine expectations will be 
|| fully realized, and’ I shall have the honor of being known to 


posterity, as an intimate friend of that celebrated character.} 
The name of John Smith, is doubtless, familiar to all my 
readers, and as the history of his early years is tolerably well 
known to every well informed man, I shall not spend any 
ime upon the subject of his birth and education. 
There is no name, excepting perhaps those of Daniel O’- 


Connell and Andrew Jacksen, more extensively known 


wherever the English language is spoken, than that of this 
famous individual. Indeed it would be extremely difficult to 
find a man, woman, or child, in Great Britain or the United 
States, including Texas and Wisconsin, that hag not, at some 
period of his life, heard, nay, even pronounced the appella- 
tion John Smith. 

John came of very honest parents, and the family, which 
|| is rather numerous than otherwise, has a great many respecta- 
) ble members residing in ull parts of the habitable globe ; and, 
| like most other great families, it has had the misfortane to 
|| rank among its numbers, some very unruly sons, who have 
W acted in a manner unworthy of their high descent. Of the 
|| two thousand John Smiths honorably mentioned in that great 
|| work entitled the New-York Directory, sixteen hundred pre- 
jtend to be related to the John Smith who is the subject of 
| this article ; and nothing more clearly establishes his claim to 
| greatness, than the fact that so many of the name pride 
|| themselves upon the relationship, and refer to it as an indis- 
|putable proof of the respectability of their race. It was, 
| perhaps, their connexion with the famous John Smith, that 
|| induced the indefatigable author of the work just mentioned, 
'\to enrol their names in his list of worthics; as he is well 
|| known to hold those only eligible to that honor, who can 











| 


| prove beyond the possibility of doubt, that they are people of 
H good character and standing. 
|| When John Smith was at school, he was said to be uncom- 
monly mischievous, and among the many pranks he played 
| upon his teacher and fellow-students, was the somewhat cruel 
|| one of placing crooked pins on the bench of the pedagogue, 
} whereby considerable pain was unnecessarily inflicted. This 
|| propensity to mischief was in after life more fully developed, 
las I shall, perhaps, have occasion to show. 
| When young Sinith had attained the age of twelve years, 
\he commenced shaving; an operation that was prompted 
more by his manly feelings, than by any thing like superflu- 
ous hair on his smooth chin. Some say that it was not till 
|he was fourteen years of age, that he began to handle the 
razor, while others maintain that he was at least fifteen; and 
jaccording to some of the Smiths who might reasonably be 
| supposed to know, he was sixteen years and seven months 
old, allowing one year and two months for a supposed error 
l\in the date of his birth, as recorded in the old family bible 
The result of my 
| investigation is, that he was not more than twelve years of 
age, and that the scar cn his upper lip, was a memorial of 
his first attempt to shave himself. 


now in the possession of his son John. 


While on this subject it may be interesting to my readers 

to learn that he always performed the operation with cold 

| water, having entertained singular prejudices against warm 
| water as applied, in conjunction with Windsor soap or sapo- 
| naceous compound, to the humen countenance. On this point 


|| sources, whether authentic or not, I am induced in accord- || too Iam sorry to be obliged to contradict many respectable 


Tne shades of night gathered around us, and we rattled on, i ance with so excellent a practice, to favor the public with a || authorities, some of whom are quite certain that he usually 


without meeting further objects of interest, until we were | 
comfortably located in ‘The Eagle’ of Cambridge. 


Geratp. | 
Cuter Jestice Texterpex.—His Lorship had one in- |) 
firmity of mind. He was ashamed of that in which he ought | 
above all things tohave gloried. He could never recur to the 
fact of his humble origin, without feeling mortified. On one 
occasion circumstances led him to make some remarks in the | 
House of Lords on the antiquity of that House and its pecu- | 
liar privileges, and on the consequent veneration in which in | 
which it ought tobe held. While expatiating on these topics, | 
he overheard a noble lord who sat beside him whispering imp 
ear of another noble lord, evidently in @ very sarcastic | 
manner, the observation, that it was a decidedly good joke to | 
see a barber’s son stand up, and, indentifying himself with | 
the noble and ancient families who belonged to that House, 
dilate on its antiquity, high privileges, and so forth. The 
© rcum stance cut him to the quick. He very rarely, if ever, 
spoke on i ay subject afterwards. 





succinct account of the “sayings and doings” of that truly | 


remarkable man, John Smith. I shall not attempt a regular 
biography of John for two reasons, first, because I am con- 
scious of my inability to do justice to the subject ; the second, 
because in my very humble opinion the death of Mr. Smith 
is too recent to admit of an impartial biography’s being writ- 
ten. It has been said that a perfect life of Napoleon Bona- 


had the chill taken off his water; while others, including 
John Smith, Esq., (the eleven hundred and forty-fourth of 
the Directory,) affirm that he invariably made his lather with 
water positively warm, and sometimes even hot, My au- 
thority for asserting that he used it cold is Mra, Angelina 
Florinda Smith, who had it, as she hos twenty times assured 
me, from the loving consort of John Smith. More it is unne- 


parte will not be given to the world, till a century shall have || cessary to say in support of my position, since if a man’s wife, 


elapsed from the period of his demise; and if this be true, it | 


whose character for veracity stands befure the whole world 


is equally certain that any biography of John Smith that may || unimpeached, cannot be allowed to know whether a husband 
appear within the next seventy-fiye years, will Le unworthy makes use of cold, warm, or hot water, in the semi-weekly 


of being fully relied an hy the public, as an impartial history | 


of that extraordinary man’s life. 
It is with a view of putting my reminiscences in a tangible 


shape for his biographers that I now record sume very r=, 
markable things concerning John Smith; and if my humble | 
| efforts should be successful in supplying any valuable inate- | 


operation of shaving, it would be in vain to write a volume of 
| the most convincing and unanswerable arguments, Mr. 
Smith’s biographers, therefore, may depend on the correct- 
ness of my declaration, that cold water was a sine qué non, 
whateyer might be the temperature of the weather, ; 
Happy om I thas there is one thing at least, about which 
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EE a 
the admirers of Mr. Smith's genius and myself do not differ. 
The fact I am about to mention rests chiefly on the testimony 
of his lady; but a¢ she was a woman whose word, as I have 
said, was never doubted, and as she could not possibly in this 
case have had any interest in misrepresenting, and moreover, 
as there is not the slightest disagreement among authorities, 
it will of course be taken for granted that Mr. John Smith 
slept in a night-gown of red flannel, open, of course, in front, 
from top to bottom, and longer than his person by twenty 
inches. The extraordinary length of this garment, has given 
rise to much discussion in regard to the advantages of so 
much super4uous material ; but the indisputable fact that Mr. 
Smith was troubled with cold feet, shows conclusively that it 
was intended to enhance his pedal comfort. 

John was also remarkable for having worn a curious head- 
gear, sometimes called a night-cap. Unfortunately I am un- 
able to give a very particular description of this affair; but it 
is said, with how much truth I do not know, that it resembled 
a hangman's cap, and had a large red knot on the apex or 
point. John Smith clothed in his night-robes, and lying by 
the side of the amiable Mrs. Smith, with his feet drawn up 
and completely enveloped in his gown, must have presented 
a subject worthy of any artist's pencil. 

Mr. Smith was as noted for his eccentricity as for his| 


taste of the rope's end, and forced him to drink salt water, 
thus manifesting the mischievousness of his disposition, for 
which, as I have hinted, he was in early life distinguished. 

The foregoing comprises all the most interesting facts I 
possess connected with the famous John Smith, and I have 
only to add, that if his biographer should work them ur in a 
style commensurate with their value, they cannot fail to in- 
crease largely the interest as well as the size of his book. w. 

For the New-Yorker. 

CHIMES OF HOME. 


——“ Vet to me they come 
Singing of boyhood back—the voices of my home.” 


Aeatn I hear thy chimes, oh! gentle home ! 

They swell around me with their viewless spells, 
Like music in a dream—bidding me come, 

In their deep gush of song, where Memory dwe'ls, 
And thoughts cf pleasant childhood, dreams of light, 
That shone as if they ne'er mighi ‘eel the blight 
Of the world’s weariness, so beautiful and fair, 

And all divine with the soul's melody, 

Their sweetness lingered in the balmy air 

Of joyous Youth, nor felt the mastery 
Of jealous Time, until the rayless world 

Came with its loud storms, and its cheerless sky, 
To break the spell whieh lovely Hope unfurled, 











cenius. Some of his habits were so singular in their charac- | 
ter, that to pars them over without notice, would be to omit i 
a few of the most interesting memorabilia of this very extra- | 
ordinary man. Mrs. Angelina Florinda Smith, who, as the || 
reader has already suspected, was on the most intimate terms | 
with Mr. Smith's lady, informed me that he was accustomed | 
to take a gin-sling every night before going to bed. Now as | 
John was so extremely partial to cold water in the operation | 
of shaving, it scems difficult to reconcile this fact with -_ 
propensity for hot beverages mentioned by Angelina; but 
when we come to consider that this lady was let into many | 
secrets concerning the family, not known to the rest of the 
world, it would be unreasonable as well as ungenerous, to 
withhold our full belief in the truth of her statement. 

Extraordinary as it may appear, that so sensible and strong- 
minded a manas John Smith, should nightly make the swal- } 
lowing of hot spirituous liquors almost his last act previously || 
to going to rest, it is not more strange than he should, much i 
to the annoyance of his consort, smoke one cigar before rising Hl 
in the morning, and another while he was dressing himself 
and making his toilet. Smoking, indeed, as well as chew- H 
ing tobacco were habits which he indulged frecly, insomuch | 
that he would never go to church, (so he declared to the \ 
Parson,) because the former of these practices was not al- i 
lowed therein. He used to boast that he was only once in- || 
ride of a church, and then only far enough to shelter himself | 
from a heavy thunder shower. | 

Our hero was something of an epicure, and was very par- | 
tal to buckwheat cakes and plum-pudding ; which latter was 
frequently seen on his table, and always afforded him an op- 
portunity of being witty, much to the amusement of such of 
his friends, as had heard him repeat the same thing a hundred 
and fifty times. Some malicious fellows went so far as to say | 
that the witticism was not original, but that he had it from | 
his grandfather. 

It has been currently reported that Mr. Smith was once 
the first officer of a United States vessel, and that he distin- 
guished himself during the late war in an engagement with 
one of the enemy's vessels of superior force. Although Mr. 
Smith was long a commander on the water, and doubtless 
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might have procured a commission from our government, he 


was never in command of a national vessel as is very gene- 
rally believed, even by thore who ought to know the contrary. 
This erroneous supposition originated perhaps from the cir- 
cumstance of his having been, for several years, captain of 
the sloop Two Pollies, and subsequently of the schooner Su- 
san and Maria, the former of which ran from Fly-Market 
slip to Cow Bay, and the latter to Horse Neck. The battle 
alleged to have been fought by Mr. Smith, grew out of an 


Even asa glory of the mind's young eye, 
Teaching it there to read the joys which made 
A Paradise of every green abode— 
The cataract’s roar. the torrent’s honest song, 
That burst in joy the young green woods along, 
And all the mysteries of hill and dell, 
Gathered at moonlight from the nodding bell, 
And wild enchantment caught from some light gleam 
Of half-hid fountain or of winding stream. 
And these were thine, oh Home! thou gav’st them birth, 
And joyous minstrelsy, rocking them to rest 
Amid the pine-boughs, when the dewy Earth 
Sent up sweet sounds at eve, and from his nest, 
Built by the fountain’s foam, the wild bird sang 
His simple melody—but when the rude glee rang 
Of school-boys wending homeward through the woods, 
The free old woods with all their glorious floods, 
That rolled for aye the old familiar hymn— 
Then went they forth in the light laugh, or song, 
Ringing of cheerful harmony, and, where the dim, 
Rich light of the bright day poured far along 
Through the cool vista of the kingly trees, 
And where the reeds that girt the twinkling stream, 
Sent forth low music to the wandering breeze, 
There rang they out—and when the parting beam 
Of the day's splendor faded, and fair Night 
Came forth adorned with starry coronal, 
And the round, shield-like moon, whose soft, clear light 
Streamed o'er the groves with influence magical, 
They still rang forth, the same old ‘ golden tale,’ 
Sending blithe music through the peaceful vale. 





These were the chimes that chronicled the glee 
Of Childhood's summer-time, those happy hours, 
When Life danced like a vision merrily, 
Amid the dim old woods, and through the flowers ; 
And though they've faded now, from all those haunts, 
Where once they sent sweet music through the sky 
In joyous symphonies, yet still the spirit pants, 
Even as « wearied deer, to taste their minstrelsy ; 
And oft, by Memory led, 't will wander back 
To the glad scenes of Childhood's pleasant treck, 
And hear once more each old familiar tene, 
That swells where fountains sing, and tall trees moan, 
Dwelling in beauty yet by some clear stream, 
That through the household orchard sent its gleam 
In Youth's fair morning, when the heart of glee [flee. 
Knew not how much 't would grieve when scenes like these should | 


Utica, 1897. Ganymepe. 
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Separation of Heat From Light.—An Italian philo-| 
her named Medoni, has invented a simple method of de- | 
priving the rays of light of caloric, He passed the sun’s 
rays through a combination of transparent bodies (water, and | 
a particular sort of glass, colored n with oxide copper) | 








accident which occurred near Hell-Gate in a brisk wind, 
when the Achilles of Mosquito Cove ran in a most awkward 
manner, against the stern of the Two Pollies, causing both 
crafts to go ashore among the rocks of that perilous place.— 
Whereupon Captain Smith and his crew boarded the Achil 
les, and having tied her commander to the mast, gave him e 





which bodies absorb all the caloric, and but little of the light. | 
The light thus separated from its caloric is very yellow, with 
a green tinge ; ond when so concentrated by lenses, as to be 


as bright as the direct ray, the most delicate thermometer 
does not show the smallest degree of warmth. This method 





e THE CATARACTS OF THE NILE. 
rom “ Incidente of Travel in Egypt, Arabia Petra, 
Land,” by an Americal ose in prose —tieepara)” a. 
We hauled up alongside of the bank for part of the night, 
and the next morning, with a strong and favorable wind, 
were ing Assouan, the last town in standing 
on the os of Kchdapia, and ot thotort of do bmn 
the Nile. For some time before reaching Assouan, the river 
becomes broader and the mountains again retire, leaving 
space for the islands, and a broad surface for the body of the 
river. About three miles this side, on the Arabian bank, is 
the new palace of Ibrahim, where he retired arid shut him- 
self up during the terrible plague of last year. On the right, 
the top of the Libyan mountain is crowned with the tomb of 
a Marabout sheik, and about half way down are the ruins of 
a convent, picturesque and interesting, as telling that before 
the crescent came and trampled it under foot, the cross, the 
symbol of the Christian faith, once reared its sacred form even 
in the interior of Africa. In front is the beautiful island of 
Elepbantina, with a green bank sloping down to the river. 
On the left are mountains ; and projecting in rude and 
giant masses into the river, are the rocks of dark gray granite, 
from which came the mighty obelisks and monuments that 
the ancient temples of Egypt. The little town of 
Assouan stands on the bank of the river, almost hid among 
palm-trees ; and back at a distance on the height are the ruins 
of the old city. From the deck of my boat, the approach to 
the Cataracts presented by far the finest scene on the Nile- 
possessing a variety and a wildness equally striking and beau- 
tiful, after the monotonous scenery along the whole ascent of 
the river. With streamers gallantly flying, I entered the 
harbor, and with a feeling of satisfaction that amply repaid 
me for all its vexations, I looked upon the end of my journey. 
My first move was to the little town of Assouan, but here 
I found little to detain me. It was better built than most of 
the towns on the Nile, and has its streets of bazaars—the slave, 
bazaars being by far the best supplied of any. In one of the 
little cafterias ite the slave-market, a Turk meanly 
dressed, though with arms, and a mouthpiece to his pipe that 
marked him as a man of rank, attracted my particular atten- 
tion. He was almost the last of the Mamelukes, but yester- 
day the lords of Egypt; one of the few who escaped the gene- 


|| ral massacre of his race, and one of the very few permitted to 


drag out the remnant of thei: days in the pacha’s dominions. 
The ruins of the old town are in a singularly high, bold and 
commanding situation, overlooking the river, the Cataracts, 
the island of Elephantina, and the Arabian desert. More than 
a thousand years ago this city contained a large and flourish- 
ing population; and some idea may be formed of its former 
greatness, from the fact that more than twenty thousand of 
its inhabitants died in one year of the plague. In conse- 
quence of the terrible ravages of this scourge, the inhabitants 
abandoned it ; but, still clinging to their ancient homes, com- 
menced building a new town, beginning at the northern wall 
of the old. The valley here is very narrow ; and the desert of 
Arabia, with its front of dark granite mountains, advances to 
its bank. 

The southern gate of the modern town opens to the sands 
of the desert; and immediately outside the walls is a large 
Mohammedan i , by its extent, and the number 
of its tombstones, exciting the wonder of the stranger how so 
small a town could pay such a tribute to the king of tcrrors. 
In many places the bodies were not more than half buried, 
the loose sand which had been sprinkled over them having 
been blown away. Sculls, legs and arms were scattered 
about in every direction; and in one place we saw a pile of 
sculls and bones, which seemed to have been collected by 
some pious hand, to save them from the foot of the passing 
traveller. In another, the rest of the body still buried, the 
feet were sticking out, and the naked skull, staring at us from 
its sightless sockets, seemed struggling to free itself from the 
bondage of the grave, and claiming the promise of a resurrec- 
tion from the dead. We buried again these relics of mortality, 
and hoping it might not be our lot to lay our bones where the 
grave was so little reverenced, continued our way to the an- 
cient granite quarries of Syene. 

These quarries stand about half an hour's walk from the 
river, in bosom of a long range of granite mountains, 
stretching off into the desert of Arabia. Time and exposure 
have not touched the freshness of the stone, and the whole of 
the immense quarry looks as if it were but yesterday that the 
Egyptian left it. You could imagine that the workman had 
just gone to his noon-day meal; and as you look at the mighty 
obelisk lying rude and unfinished at your feet, you feel dis- 
posed to linger till the Egyptian shall come to resume his 
work, to carve his mysterious characters upon it, and make it 
a fit portal for some mighty temple. But the hammer and 
chisel will never be heard there more. The Egyptian work- 
men have away, and these immense quarries are now 
and for ever silent and deserted. 

Tt was late in the afternoon as I stood on the height crowned 
by the ruins of the ancient city, with a momentary feeling of 
returning loneliness, and gazed upon the sun retiring with 
glorious splendor tewards my fardistant home. I turne? my 
eyes to my boat, and beyond it, at a distance down the river, 
I saw a boat coming up under full sail, bearing what my now 
practised eye told me was the English fing. I hurried down, 
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and arrived on the benk in time to welcome to the Cataracts 
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ef the Nile the two gentlemen I had first met at Thebes. We 
speat the evening together, and 1 abandoned my original in- 
tention of taking my own boat up the Cataracts, and agreed 
tv goup with them. 

In the morning, after an early breakfast, we started for the 
#land of Phila, about eight miles from Assouan, and above 
all the Cataracts; an island singularly beautiful in situation, 
and containing the ruins of a magnificent temple. The road 
jay nearly al! he way along the river, commanding a full view 
of the Cataracts, or rather, if a citizen of a new world may 
lay his innovating hand upon things consecrated by the uni- 
versal consent of ages, what we who have heard the roar of 
Nis zara would call simply the ‘rapids.’ We set off on shab- 
by donkeys, without saddle, bridie, or halter. A short dis- 
tance from Assouan, unmarked by any monument, amid arid 
sands, we crossed the line which, sinee the days of Pharaoh, 
has existed as the boundary between Egypt and Ethiopia. 
We passed through several villages, standing alone at the foot 
of the granite mountains, without green or verdure around 
them, even to the extent of a blade of grass, and irresistibly 
suggesting the question, ‘‘ How do the miserable inhabitants 
jive?” It was not the first time I had occasion to remark the 
eject of blood on physical character, and the strong and 
marked difference of races among people living under the 
same sun, and almost on a common soil. In the first village 
in Nubia, though not half an hour from Assouan, there is a! 
difference obvious to the most superticial observer; and here, 
on the very coniines-of Egypt, it would be impossible to mis- 
take a border Nubian for an Arab of Assouan. 

Before arriving at Phile, the river is filled with rocks and 

slands, and the view becomes singularly bold and strtking. | 
At the foot of one of the islands is a sort of ferry, with a very 
vig boat, and a very little boy to manage it; we got on board, 
nd were astonished to see with what courage and address the 
ttle fellow conducted us among the islands washed by the | 
Cataracts. And it was nota straight-ahead navigation either: 
» was obliged to take advantage of an eddy to get to one 
int, jump ashore, tow the boat to another, again drop to 
other, tow her again, and so en; and all this time the little 
liow was at the helm, at the oar, at the rope, leading the 
chorus ef a Nubian song, and ordering his crew, whieh con- 
sisted of three boys and one little girl. Inthis way we worked 
) an island inhabited by a few miserable Nubians, and, cross- 
nz it, came to the point of the principal Cataract, (I continue 
to call it Cataract by courtesy,) being a fall of about two feet. 
And these were the great Catarcts of the Nile, whose roar 
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terrors! The twaveller who has come from a country as far 
distant as mine, bringing al! that freshness of feeling with 
which a citizen of the New World turns to the storied won- 
ders of the Old, and has roamed over the mountains and 
druak of the rivers of Greece, will have found himself so often 
@neated by the exaggerated accounts of the ancients, the vivid 
dtscriptions of poets, and his own imagination, that’ he will 
h wdly feel disappointed when he stands by this apology for 
a @aturact. 

Here the Nubian boys had a great feat to show, viz: jump 
i4to the Cataract and tloat down tethe point of the island. 
fhe inhabitents of the countries bordering on the Nile are 

reat swimmers, end the Nubians are perhaps the best of all; 
sutthis was nogreat teat. The great and ever-to-be-lamented 
sam Patch weuld bave made the Nubians stare, and shown 
them, in his own pithy phrase, ‘that some folks could do 


eateract on the Nile, at which that daring diver would not 
hare torned up his nose in scorn. We returaed by the same 
way we had come, and under the same guidance, augmented, 
ever, by e motley collection of men and boys, who had 
joined us as our escort. In paying fer the boat we showed a 
preference for our little boy, which brought dewn upon him 
ili the rest, and he had to run to us for protection. We 
.ved him for the present, but left him exposed to one of the 
: attendant upon the acquisition of money, all the world 
yrer—the difficulty of keeping it, which difficulty in his case 
was so great physically, that | have no doubt he was stripped 
of more than half before we were out of sight. 
Getting rid of them, or as many of them as we could, we 
in mounted our shaggy donkeys, and rode to the island of 
Phile. This island makes one of the most beautiful pictures 
lever saw. Perhaps the general monotony of the scenery on 
the Nile gives it a peculiar beauty; !ut I think it would be 
called beantitul any where, even among the finest seenes in 
Ttaly. It brought foreibly to my mind, but seemed to me far 
more lovely than, the Lake Maggivre, with the beautiful Isola 
Bella and Isola Madre. It is entirely unique, a teautiful 
lusns nature, a little island about a thousand feet long and 
fuvr hundred broad, rising in the centre of a circular bay, 
which appears to be cut off from the river, and forms a lake 
s) rrounde| by dark sandstone rocks; carpeted with green to 
bo o water's edge, and covered with columns, propylons and 
wwers, the ruins of a majestic temple. A sunken wall en- 
Srcles it on all sides, on which, in a fsw moments, we landed. 
The temple of hilo is a magnificent ruin, four hundred 
and thirty-five feet in length, and one hundred and five in 
width. It stands at the south-west corner of the island, 
@oze upon the bank of the river, and the approsch to it is by 
@ grand colonnade, extending two hundred and forty feet 


2 ancient days atfrighted the Egyptian boatmen, and which | 
history and poetry have invested with extraordinary and ideal 


things as well as other folks;’ and I question if there is al 
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| along the @dge of the river to the grand propylon. The pro- 
pylon is nearly a hundred feet long, and rises on vach side the 
| gateway in two lofty towers, in the form of a truncated pyra- 
‘mid. The front is decorate? with sculpture and hiero- 
| glyphics—on each side a figure of Isis, twenty feet high, with 
|\the moon over her head; and near the front formerly stood 
ltwo sphinxes, the pedestals and ruins of which still remain. 
|The body of the temple contains eleven chambers, covered 
with sculpture and hieroglyphics, the figures teinted in the 
| most lively colors, and the ceiling painted azure, and studded 
‘with stars. 


| But there are other things which touch the beholder more 
nearly than the majestic ruins of the temple—things which 
carry him from the works of man to a grander and higher 
_subject—that of man himself. On the lofty towers in front 
‘of the temple, among the mysterious and unknown writings 
of the Egyptians, were inscriptions in Greek and Latin, telling 
that they whose names were there written had come to wor- 
|ship the great goddess Isis; that men had lived and looked 
‘upon the rolling river, and worshipped a mute idol. And 
lagain, on the front wall, was the sacred cross, the emblem of 
the Christian faith; and the figures of the Egyptian deities 
| were defaced and plastered over, showing that another race 
had been there to worship, who scorned and trampled on the 
gods of the heathen. 


later days, that in the ruins of the temple carried with it a | 


wild and fearful interest—telling that the thunder of modern 
war had been heard above the roar of the cataracts, and that 


the arm of the soldier which had strack terror in the frozen | 


regions of the north, had swept the burning sands of Africa. 
‘In the grand propylon, among the names of tourists and 


travellers, ina small plain hand, is a French inscription, pur- | 


| porting that a division of the Army of Bonaparte, under Des- 


saix, pursuing the flying Mamelukes after the battle of the | 


Pyramids, passed these cataracts in the seventh year of the 
French Republic. Near this was an inscription that to me 
was far more interesting than all the rest—the name of an 
| early friend, ‘C—— B , U.S. of America,’ written with 
his own hand. I did not know that he had been here, al- | 
| though I knew that he had been many years from home, and | 
| Thad read in the newspapers that he had died in Palestine. 
_A thousand recollections crowded upon me, of joys departed, | 
never to return, and made me sad. I wrote my name under 
his, and left the temple. 








= = . 
FALKNER. By rus Avruor or ‘Paankenstein,’ ‘Tuz Last Man,’ | 
&c. &e. 3 vols. 

A finer subject for contemplation, or one better adapted to 
the pages of a novel, could not have been conceived than the y 
one that Mrs. Shelley has chosen for the work before us.— 
The action of a never-dying remorse upon the soul of one |! 
naturally noble, is a grand and terrible picture, and not with- 
out the most important moral uses. To evoive all the phases 
of great menta! action, manifold characters or intricacies of 
plot are not only unnecessary, but would become blemishes 

‘as well as impediments. Falkner, the hero, loved before he | 
| could yet write himself man, though, by a long series cf per- 
secutions, every manly feeling had in him become precocious. | 
The object of this passion is a beautiful and lowly maiden, of 
sweet, but subdued sensibilutiies, angelic purity of mind, and || 
in whom passion ia dissolved into tenderness. Falkner is 
protected, fostered, and appreciated by her and her widowed | 
mother, and by these only of all human beings. Fate sends | 
him to the East Indies, whence he returns, after an ab- 
sence of ten years, unchanged as to his affections, a rich and } 
largely-estated gentleinan. He secks out his Alithea, and i 
| finds her married, with an infant son of between seven and 
eight years of age. Her husband, a deeayed coxcomb, is 
absent; Falkner tempts the lady into a meeting, and carries | 
her off forcibly in a chaise. The shock renders her insensi- || 
|! ble; this insensibility is followed by a profound sleep in a lone | 
hut, to which she has been conveyed, and, whilst he and bis |, 
accomplice are preparing to carry her home again, being | 
| startled by the effects of the abduction, she awakes, early in 
' the morning, during their absence, and in hor flight across a |, 
swollen ford, she is unfortunately drowned. Falkner and his 
| comrade see this too late for rescue; the body is, however, | 
| recovered, and buried immediately iti the sand-heaps that are |! 
‘adjacent to the sea-coast. Osborne, the accomplice, flies to | 
| America, and Falkner, contemplating suicide, repairs, on the |} 
| following evening, to a rural church-yard in the neighborhood, i 
and, as he pulls the trigger of his pistol, his arm is struck 
aside by a little girl, the heroine of the tale, who is praying 
| over her mother’s grave—and thus the ball proves harmless. | 
| This event changes the current of Falkner’s ideas; he re- 
solves to bear the burthens of life, and calls the orphan 
| henceforward his daughter. They travel together for years, 
| and thus they are cemented by an affection stronger than that, 
though entirely of the same nature, which subsists between 
ather and danghter. The reader will perceive that these 
| siteations afford ample scope for the employment of that ear- 
| nest argument against sin, and that deep-toned eloquence that 
| reverberates so solemnly through the heart. Every one will 
| recognize Mrs. Shelley's energetic language in the following 
} passage, which relates to the disappearance of the lady whom |, 
| it is supposed by some that Falkner has murdered, but more i 





| 











} generally that the lady hadeloped to her dishonor. The words \ 
proceed from the mouth of her son. 





And again there was an inscription of | 


a 
| “Tris dreadful, very dreadful, to be told—to be persuaded 
that the idol of one’s thoughts is corrupt and vile. It is no new 
|| story, it is trrue—wives have been false to their husbands ere 
now, and some have found excuses, and sometimes been justi- 
fied ; it is the manner makes the thing. That my mother should 
have left her happy home—which, under her guardian eye, was 
Paradise—have deserted me. her child, whom she so fondly 
loved—and who even in that unconscious age adored her—and 
her peor little girl, who died neglected—that year after year she 
has never inquired after us—nor sent nor sought a word—while 
| following a stranger's fortune through the world! That abe 
| whose nightly sleep was broken by her tender cares— whose 
voice so often lulled me, and whose every thought and act were 
pure as an l'a—that she, tempted by the arch fiend, strayed 
| from hell for her destruction, should leave us all to misery, and 
| herown name to obloquy. No! no! “The earth is yet sheltered 
|| by heaven, and sweet and good things abide in it—and she was, 
|| and is, among thei sweetest and best!’ 
It would not be right to let the reader too far into the arcana 
| of the story. An affection has arisen between the son of the 
H} lose lady, and Elizabeth, the adopted daughter of Falkner; 
|| the latter, no longer able to bear his companctious visitings, 
| determines to make a confession of his crime to the son, un- 
l der the supposition that that son wall call him inte the field, 
| and thus avenge himself on the author of his own and bis 
father’s miseries. This he would have done, had not the 
father taken other steps, that of bringing the hero to a trial 
for the murder. The excitemect of this part of the story, 
i after the hero is immured in the county jail, is really dreadful. 
Elizabeth, though her own powerful and rich relations come 
forward to claim her, will not desert her cherished and adopted 
father. The imprisonment is prolonged. Thus the trial 
terminates :— 

“When once the trial had begun, and his preliminary part 
had been played, Falknersat down. He became, to all appear- 
ance, abstracted. He was, indeed, thinking of things more paix- 
|, ful than even the present scene; the screams and struggles of 
|| the agonized Alithea—her last sad sleep in the hut upon the 


| shore—the strangling, turbid waves—her wet, lifeless form—her 





} 


| so like hers—did the dead speak? Koit u 


low, unnamed grave dug by him; had these been atoned for by 
long years of remorse and misery, or was the present ignominy, 
and worse that might ensue, fitting punishmem! Be it as it 
might, he was equal to the severest blows, and ready to lay 
down a life in compensation for that of which he, most uninten 
tionally, and yet most cruelly, had deprived her. His thoughts 
were not recalled to the present scene, till a voice struck his ear, 
as he was to the 
endurance of all, he trembled from head to foot; he had been so 
far away from that place, till the echo, as it were, of Alithea’s 
voice, recalled him; in a momeut he recovered himself, and 
found that it was her child, Gerald Neville, who was giving his 
evidence. 

“He heard the son of his victim speak of him as innocent, 
and a thrill of thankfulness entered his soul; he smiled, and 
hope and sympathy with his fellow creatures, and natural soften 
ing feelings, replaced the gloomy bitterness end harshvess of his 
vast reflections. He felt ea he should be acquitted, and that it 
oued him to impress all present favorably; it became him to 
conduct himself so as to show his confidence in the justice of 
those on whor his fate depended, and at once to assert the dig- 
nity of innocence. From that time he gave himself entirely up 
to the details of the trial; he became attentive, and not the lees 
calm and resolute, because he believed that his own exertions 
would crown the hour with success. The spectators saw the 
change in him, and were roused to double interest. The court 
clock, meanwhile, kept measure of the time that passed ; and 
the hands travelled s)!ently on—another turn, and al) would be 
over ;—and what would then be?” 

. . . > . . . . 


“ At last Falkner himself was asked what defence he had to 
make. As he rose, every eye turned on him, every voice and 
breath was hushed—a solemn silence reigned. His words were 
few, spoken calmly and impressively ; he rested his innocence 
on the very evidence brought against him. He had been the 
cause of the lady's death, and asked for no mercy ; but for her 
sake, and the sake of that heroic feeling which led her to en- 
counter death amidst the waves, he asked for justice, and he did 
not for a moment doubt that it would be rendered him. 


“*Nor could you doubt it as you heard him,’ continued Os. 


| borne. ‘Never were truth and innocence written #o clearly on 


human countenance as on his, as he looked upon the jury with 

his eagle eyes, addressing them without pride, but with infinite 

majesty, as if he could rule their souls through the power of a 

clear conscience and a just cause; they did not hesitate—the 

jury did not hesitate a moment; Trashed here the moment I 
ard the words, and now—he is come.’ 

The reader may now form a tolerable idea of the scope and 
of the merits of this novel. Its principal characteristic is 
power. Its moral is impressive. The greatest punishment 
that a generous mind can endure is remorse, and no work ever 
painted remorse in colors more vivid. The only fault that we 
can find with it, as a literary prodection, is, that its tone is too 
universally sombre. It requires relief. There is one well- 
drawn character in it, that of the conscientious governess, that 
approaches the humorous. We see too little of her. An 
occasional burst of the sunshine of cheerfulness would have 
thrown out the gigantic proportions of the dark miseries to 
a much greater eflect. London Metropolitan for March. 





Tue Potato.—It is said that Sir Walter Raleigh, who 
first cultivated the potato in Europe, ignorant of their use, 
cooked the balls; and finding them unpalatable, discovered 
the treasure, in pulling the tops up to eradicate them from 
his garden. 
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From the London New Mouthly Magazine for Merch, 
THE WIDOW TO HER B8ON’'S BETROTHED. 
BY HON. MES. NORTON, 
An, cease to plead with that eweet eheerful voice, 
Nor bid me struggle with a weight uf wo, 
Lest from the very tone that says ‘rejoice,’ 
A double bitterness of grief should grow ; 
These words from Turk, convey no gladdening thought, 
No sound of comfort lingers in their tone, 
But by their means a haunting shade is brought 
or oa and happiness for ever gone! 


My son !—alas, hast thou forgotten him, 
That thou art full of hopeful plans again? 
His heart is cold—his joyous eyes are dim,— 
For him the Fature is a word in vain! 
IIe never more thé welcome hours may share, 
Nor bid Love's sunshine cheer our lonely home,— 
How hast thou conquered all the long despair 
Born of that sentence—ZJ/e is in the tomb! 


How can thy hand with cheerful fondness press 

The hands of friends who still on earth may stay— 
Remembering his most passionate caress 

When the LONG PARTING summoned him away 7? 
How canst thou keep from bitter weeping, while 

Strange voices call theo thou art brightly fair— 
Remember how he loved thy playful smile, 

Kiss'd thy smooth cheek, and praised thy burnish'd hair ? 


How canst thou laugh ? How canst thou warble songs? 

How canst thou lightly tread the meadow-fields, 
Praising the freshness which tw Spring belongs, 

And the sweet incense which the hedge-tlower yields? 
Does not the many-blossom'd Spring recall 

Our pleasant walks thiough cowslip-spangied meads— 
The violet-sceated lanes—the warm south wali, 

When early flow'rets reared their geatle heads? 


Does not remembrance darken on thy brow 
When the wild rose a richer fragrance flings— 
When the caressing breezes lift the bough, 
And the sweet thrush more passionately sings ; 
Dost thou not, then, lament for him whose ferm 
Was ever near thee, fuil of earnest grace ? 
Does not the sudden darkness of the storm 


Seem luridly to fall on Nature's face? 4 


t does to Me! the murmuring summer breeze, 
‘hich thou dost turn thy glowing cheek to meet, 
Ty me sweeps desolately through the trees, 
And moans a dying requiem at my feet! 
Tae glistening river which in beauty glides, 
a aud blue with morn’s triamphant light, 
A'l onely flows, or in its bosem hides 
A broken image lost to human sight! 


caZe upon its rippling waves, and le! 
His stniles seem brightening on the waters clear ; 
“ar off it gleams,—without the life-warm glow,— 
To fitful rays that shine and disappear! 
Yr, ‘mid the branches of the sheltering wood, 
I listen for his voice so long unheard, 
And my heart leaps, in that dim solitade, 
At every sound by which the leaves are stirred. 


! linger on the path, as though to wait 
Might bring the loiterer to his mother's side ; 
I hurry onwards—past the wicket gate 
‘To the lone bower where he was wont to bide. 
Vague expectation fevers in my heart— 
Still possible those happy meetings seem,— 
Till, tang by Memory's sudden power, I start— 
And tears and anguish chase the mocking dream ! 


But THou '—Ah! turn thee not in grief away. 
I do not wish thy soul as sadly wrung— 
I know the freedoin of thy spirit's play, 
I know thy Lounding heart is fresh and young : 
I know corroding Time will slowly break’ 
The links which bound most fondly and most fast, 
And Hope will be Youth's comforter, and make 
The long bright Future overweigh the Past. 


Only when full of tears 1 raise mine eyes 
And meet thine ever full of smiling light, 
I fee! as though thy vanished sympathies 
Were buried in his grave, where all is night ; 
And when beside our lonaty hearth I sit, 
And thy light laugh comes echoing to my ear, 
I wonder how the waste of mirth and wit 
Hath still the power thy widowed heart to cheer! 


Bear with me yet! Mine is a harsh laint! 
And thy youth's innocent lighthe ness 
Should rather soothe ne when iny spirits faint, 
Than seem to mock my age’s lone distress. 
Yet oh! the tide of griet is swelling high, 
_And if s0 soon forgetfulness must be— 
If, for the pgp, thou hast no further sigh, 
Weep for his Mother !—Weep, young Bride, for ux! 


Tevreraxce 1x Otp Times.—Reading Pope's Homer 
yesterday, we met the following passage, which we recom- 
mend as a pretty text for a temperance discourse: 

“Far hence be Bacchus’ gifts,” the chief rejoined ; 
“Ioflaming wine, volgen to mankind, 
panesees tie lim —_ oe nw be 
© abstain spare the sacred juice, 
To sprinkle to the gode—its better use.” 





—————————— 





| there ! 


From the London New Monthly for March. 
THE TIMES WE LIVE IN, 
“Oh! Time,oh! age, ob! isle, 
Where flatterers, fouls, and fiddlers are rewarded, 
While virtue starves unpitied, unregarded.” 

, a Q of Hawthornden. 
Ir is a great question that has been started, to distract man- 
kind und to set them together by the ears, between the eulo- 
gizers of the wisdem of our ancestors, and the movement | 
party, with its train of epit ites, and other 
indescribable shades and varieties of perfectibility-men, moral, | 
religious, social and political. Great is the com vany of the | 
preachers on both sides, and loud their clamor. Marvellous, 
too, are the fortunes that have been made, and that are still 
making, by a juflicions advocacy of either opinion. Some, 
by embracing ove faction, and sticking tu it, ‘through good 
report and through evil report,’ (for such is the fashionable 
formula in that case made and provided,) contrive, in the end, 
to work their way to the front ranks of society. Others, more 
adroit, discover the shorter cut to success, through an oppor- 
tune change of sides ; adopting an opinion, not from any pecu- 
liar respect or affection, but as a marketable commodity ; and, 
less for present use, than with an eye to future barter. For, 
when a man haz ueither personal merit, nor endowment te 
make him worth a minister's purchase, treason to a party, and 
to a will seldom fail to egg on the bidder. The | 
thing is of every-day occurrence, and aothing is more com- 
mon than to witness a Sergeant Eithersides of a lawyer, rat- 
ting himself into the ermine, or running himself into the 
harbor of office by a sudden and judicious tack in a hard | 
squall. Sometimes, indeed, (to change the metaphor,) an, 
unlucky ground and lofty tumbler, less perfect in his art, will | 
trip in attempting, mal-a-propos, the saut perilleur, and | 
come to the earth with a crash, like the poor rope-dancer at | 
Covent Garden. But then, how often, through some unfove- | 
seen accident, does the political Antaus arise again from his | 
prostration, a giant refreshed with wine. For it is observa- | 
ble that in the market of ies, the last comer is always the | 
most welcome; and the highest prices are ever reserved fur | 
the commodities least to be depended upon. 

It is, it must be, a great question, that is the making of so 
many; but infinitely greater is it, in its relations to the mis-| 
fortuaes of mankind, of which it hath been the prolific occa- | 
sion. How many kings has it toppled from their thrones, | 
and “ sent to the son-in-law of Ceres by a bloody death my 
How many goodly establishments has it levelled with the | 
dust! What armies has it brought into the field and left) 

What towns has it sacked ; what countries ravaged ; | 
what populations has it parcelled and re-parcelled ; what es-| 
tates confiscated: what nations has it rendered insolvent; | 
what royal merchants bankrupted and overthrown! We say | 
nothing of the pamphlets to which it has given birth, the | 
speeches it has prompted, or the leading articles it has thrown | 
off, to the great wear and tear of the eyes, and the seething 
of the brains of his Majesty's lieges. Wonderful, too, are | 
the phenomena of which this question is the cause, and ex- | 
pansive the sphere of its miraculous energies. What but this | 
vast war of opinions has broken up the East India monopoly, 
and cheapened the washerwoman’s “shouchong?” What 
but this raised the interest of exchequer bills? Has it net, 





| also, in one place, brought negroes to a discount, and in ano- 


ther, raised freeholders to a ruinous premium? Has it not 


| cheapened port wine, and given fresh value to Indian rubber; | 


made iron “ look upwards,” and Spanish bonds “the other | 
way, the other way?” Now, we behold it stirring up the | 
Arabs with a long pole, stiffening their weak intellects with | 


| cast-iron ships, and, outstripping the miracle of Ulysses, by | 


bottling up every wind in the heavens in a steam-boiler. Now, 
we see it in full march to Mexico, to snip the isthmas of Da- | 
rien in two, like a tailor’s waxed thread ; now, again, it dis-| 
turbs the mighty monarch of the celestial empire with visions | 
of missionaries and of opium-smnugglers; or it frightens the | 
kangaroos in Australia from their propriety by an invasion | 
of ragged Patlanders, and of riflemen from Spitasfields. 
Meanwhile, it is busy overrunning Ireland with paper; and is 
wally industrious in shipping the gold to New York and 
Philadelphia. Again, we find it equipping the Turks with 
hats and breeches; while, by way of a per confra, it converts 
the Knights (cheraliers) of France into Deys of Algiers. 
But were we to attempt enumerating all the “ gestes 
and feates” of the several 
flict, paper and patience would alike failus. Neither will) 
we enter upon its debatable ground. We have our own 
opinion on the subject, like others, (or rather, perhaps, unlike 
others,) and in proper time and place have no objection to 
perorating “ anent the same ;” but at present, as the French- 
man said, “ we are frying oder littel fishes.” We shall not, 
therefore, either excite our readers’ organs of veneration, nor 
tickle their organs of destructiveness. All that at present 
concerns us in the squabble is to reprehend the thoughtless- 
ness with which the disputants on both sides alike, abuse the 


times we live in; and in their zeal either for the past or for 


rties engaged in this con-| 


S$ 
indignity. “In these jacobinical and atheistical times,” ex- 
claims one party; “‘in these times of ly and exclu- 
sion,” re-echoes the other; but revile the passing hour as 
being (like themselves) neither fish nor flesh, and speak of it 
as belonging to “ these times of transition.” 

We, who are professionally and professedly great lovers of 
justice, cannot look on these doings with indifference. Our 
affection is for the weak and the injured, and our sympathies 
for those who cannot help themselves. But above all, an.’ 
beyond all, we are sturdy sticklers for the truth, whenever vr: 
are fortunate enough to stumble upon it; and on all thes: 
accounts, we are compelled to undertake the advocacy of tt + 
times we live in; of which it is but the simple truth to ao- 
clare that we have had infinitely more fun and enjoyment than 
in all other times put together. The universal disrepute into 
which they have fallen is but a part and parcel of the genera! 
ingratitude of mankind, and of their habitual disregard o1 
the blessings which are accessible and easy of attainment.—- 
Familiarity, says the wisdom of uations, breeds contemp* 
No wonder, then, that the great and little vulgar should deer 
more highly of the Past (of which they know so little,) or « 
the Future (of which they know nothing,) than of the Presen'} 
which they smell, taste, see, touch, and hear; and to whic” 
they owe all the enjoyments they can snatch, and all the con- 
sideration they can extort. This is the less to be admired, 
when we reflect on the frequency with which some of the best 
of the species have heretofore fallen into a similar error; ard 
sought consolation in the suffrages of posterity, frorn the neg- 
lect of contemporaries. Not amotig the least improvements of 
these our times is the growing preference of our choice spirits 
for present pudding, rather than prospective praise—a pre- 
ference unaccompanied by a well-founded doubt, whether, ii 
adopting an opposite course, the addresses to posterity wouk 
ever reach their destination. 

To prove to demonstration the unreasonableness, not t: 
say malignancy of these frequent disparagements of the pre- 
sent, let any one of the disgracious cavaliers just imagine 
himself suddenly removed out of our ‘shocking bed’ time: 


| and flung back upon society, as it existed some two or three 


hundred years ago, or more. Let him ask himself, if he be 
a Goardsman, how he could move under his Milan plate- 
armor, or wield his two-handed sword!— if a traveller, 
whether he would not be embarrassed for want of his steam- 
boat and his Macadamized turnpike road ?—if an exquisite, 
he must certainly lose some considerable time before he could 
learn to eat his dinner without a silver fork; and then, whet 
execrable razors he would find to shave withal; and what on 
hiatus deplorabilis in the contents of his drawing-room! 
The play-goer, too, what a way would he be in, when force: 
to listen to Shakspeare, without the assistance of Stanfield’ 
scenery, or Mr. Ducrow's horses! The Fanatico, alsd, 
would miss his opera; and, as the French cook refused tt ree 
hundred a-year in Dublin, rather than forego that recreatic n, 
so would he insist on not remaining with his ancestors, cnd 
call out lastily for a return to Grisi, Tamburini, and 1837. 
Nay, it may be questioned whether the most brazen-faced 
Cockney weuld find himself quite at home in the Cheapside 
of the tme of Henry VIII., or retain a remnant of his custom- 
ary modest assurance, in wandering amidst its overtopping 
houses, and projecting signs, on an unpaved highway, and 
lighted only by the occasional! lantern of a saint or a Virgin. 
How he would stare at London Bridge covered with habita- 
tions!—how he would yearn for the dome of St. Paul’s!— 
and how he would lose his way, for want of the Monument as 
a guid t! Let us figure to ourselves, also, the position 
of an alderman, thus miraculously antedated, when he called 
for his turtle, or his lady when looking in vain for her tea. 
Honey they would think a poor substitute for sugar; and there 
would be neither coffee nor newspapers to relish a breakfast. 
Then he would have a heavy miss of his peptic persuaders, 
and she would sigh to no purpose for her onion oi}, anc 
her powder ‘ warranted to dye the hair of any required color.’ 
But the matter would be little minded when they turned 
from the materiel to the spirituel, and came in contact wit! 
the opinions, instead of the physical accommodations, of their 
ancestors. Fancy your ultra-radical ‘coming’ the march of 
intellect over the sacred Majesty of James the First, or the 
Lords being ‘ not content’ with bluff old Harry. The eternal 
fitness of things would be wofully dislocated in such a contin- 
gency. The astronomer-royal, thus misplaced, would be sent 
to BedJam for asserting that the world turns round ; and Sir 
Astley Cooper would be expelled the College, for maintainin: 
the circulation of the blood. Methinks, too, we see the blush 
mantling on the cheek of the virgin Queen of ruffs and beef- 
steak breakfasts, if some of our medern lords and ladies, who 
must be nameless, ventured to sauter la coupe, by presenting 
themselves in her presence! 

How it would fare with our grumblers, if this their remo- 
val from their own times were made in a forward, instead of a 
backward direction, we cannot take upon ourselves 80 ex- 
ressly to declare. There are, however, several ingenious 





publications glancing at society in the year two thousand and 











the future, belabor the unfortunate present with unmeasured 
vituperation. 

On one hand stand the retrogrades, with their heads turn- 
ed, and “ chewing their pigtail ;” on the other, push forward 
the movement men, with their noses in the air looking for 





Prince Posterity ; but both club “their most sweet voices” 
to bullyrag the “ignorant present,” and to load it with every 


something, which the ‘curious in fish-sauce’ and futurity may 
consult, if they wish to elucidate the proposition. According 
to the best of these authorities, steam-engines will have su 
rseded all human labor, their own fabrication inclusive 
ow, though we must admit that some of our actually exist 
ing gentlemen are dead hands at doing nothing, yet if a coal 

































































THE NEW-YORKER,. 








forward a couple of centuries, into 
the age when Chancery bills shall be engrossed a forty- 
horse power, and bills of cost be summed up by a Babbage. 
On the score of learning, the time is not far distant, we are 
told, when reading and writing will have become a universal 
habit, so inveterate in the system, that children will be born 
with their A B Se Oe oe ee Uo ates 
cat come into the world with the ily faili & minus 
proportion of caudal vertebre. What then would become of 
a Hawtrey or a Drury of this our ignorant age, if he fell into 
‘conversation with a fourth-form boy of the wiser generation? 
How the lad would astonish him with quotations from clas- 
sics not yet discovered, and with new readings from MSS. | 
that are still buried in some unexplored Pompeii! i 
It is clear, then, that the present times are made for us, || 
and we for them; and if the calumniators of them will act | 
wisely, they will follow our advice, and stay where they av. | 
We protest that we are utterly at a loss to discover what such 
persons would have. We cannotsee in what the present tines | 
are so deficient. We have searched the Patent Office, and | 
cannot detect a single object of utility or pleasure, frei a |) 
detonating duelling-pistol to a Congreve rocket, which is not | 
produced on the most unerring principles. We have tunnels 
to go under rivers, and suspension bridges to go over them ; 
and instead of climbing up hills, we pass most unceremoniously 
them. Let folks say what they may of the possible 
illumination of ages yet unborn, we defy them totranscend the 
lustre of our Lucifer matches; not to speak of our gas lights, 
our Drummond lights, our composition wax lights, and the 
thousand-and-one sectarian new lights; and then, again—as if | 
by way of compensation, and lest our eyes should be too much 
dazzled, we have the discoveries in transcendental philosophy, 


our Champollion antiquities, our ag ame ely 
pa ra tr sty which, Lynceus himself could | 
not see an inch before him. How vast have been our more | 
recent improvements in the art of life, is proved by the caleu- 
lations of insuring offices; a fact the more lucky, because peo- | 
ple must require to live long, when they have so much more | 











to do with their time. How would our fashionables be ena- ||- 


bled to look into the immense number of assemblies, balls, and | 
music parties that they contrive ‘to do,’ with so much punctu- 
ality, if life were not considerably longer with them than it | 
was with the Lady Bettys and Sir Harrys, of George the | 
First’s time? Need we state, also, how near perfection we | 
have arrived in morals, major and minor? So, too, in that | 
scarcely less essential morality which relates to behavior, the | 
jealous irritability, and impatience of contradiction of the old | 
times, which formerly kept the world in hot water, have en- 
tirely disappeared. You may call your honorable friend what | 
names you please, or even impeach his veracity, without his | 
showing any very marked resentment. Whether this arises || 
out of an improvement in social arrangements, which renders 
a lie perfectly innocent, or that it is an occurrence too ordinary i 
to notice—or, lastly, that mankind have risen above the pre- | 
judices of the late generation, it were difficult to determine ; | 
hut so it is: provided you disclaim all intention of personal | 
di t, you may make an opponent out to be the greatest | 
nem we on earth, (politically,) without offence to good | 
breeding. F 

Onur ancestors, it must be admitted, were net ignorant of |! 
some fine distinctions in morals. The power of good living || 
has long been esteemed the test of moral goodness; and wealth || 
was, in the earliest times,a necessary adjunct to | 
bility. The last generation clearly perceived the difference | 
of obligation which should be proen br to a tailor’s bill, or a 
demand for money lost on the turf; but then, a gentleman ir | 
his ignorance would, in those days, have thought himself dis- || 
graced by appearing in an insolvent court; and he would have || 
abstained from forgery, from dread of the gallows! Itisclear, 
from such premises, that the philosophers of the 
times, if not able altogether to dispense with money, have | 
liberated themselves, to a great extent, from the necessities 
connected with its use. Now, if there is an evil in the world, 
or a ‘ root of evil,’ greater than all others, it is money, and the 
love of money. What may take place, in this respect, when 
the millennium shall come, it is not for us to say; but if we | 
could only get the present generation to be as indifferent to | 
other le’s purses as they are of their own, society would | 
have nothing more to desire on that head. 

Here we must stop for the present, though at the | 
threshold of our subject; abetng ourselves ny habe 
ing, that we never saw such times—that there never vere such 
times; and that we are determined to stick by them to the 
end of our days—in spite of the influenza. M. 








| 
| 








Astmat Maoyetisu.—Horne Tooke once went incognito | 
to an animal magnetiser. After various actions, “Do you 

begin to feel any thing particularly new, sir?” said the ofe- 
rator. “Nothing in the world,” said Tooke, with the most 
perfect sang froid: More delusions were tried. Still, “ no, 
no, no!” At length, summoning.all his art, “ now,” said the 
operator, “I am sure you must ive something.” “I 
do, I do,” exclaimed Tooke, “ most clearly and disti : 
| see that you are a cheat, and your operation an imposture!” | 








\}a history worthy of the intelligence of his time. 


| Strict inquiries into the origin of British polity. 


L’ENQUETE. | 

“ As tha whirlwind passeth, 90 is the wicked no more.” | 

Child! out beneath the brow of — | 
With Spring’s young flowers at play, 





EES 


tion of the 8 of speech to the various circumstances of 
mankind. The eyenees of the new assumed its 
modern shape about the beginning of the 15th century. The 
division of the great national dialects was then nearly vom- 


voice is with the gentle sounds nlete. Europe exhibited five of these great dialects, the 

When daylight fades away, | French, Italian, German, Engtish, and Spanish, (two others, 
SS seme ers SS breast | the Arabic and the Biscayan, were also in these 
Seow'er the cee die bb portions of the Peninsula. ) France, which seems destined 
= beightor bewe for v |to take the advance in every thing that is to be done by ani- 


Youth! who on Fortune's stormy sea, 
Hast launched thy feeble bark, } 
Rude whirlwinds may around thee sweep— 
Thy path is fiercely dark, 
Death wields his strong resistless arm 
Thy weary course to guide, } 
And 1s there aught like of Heaven 
In the dreary world beside ? 


Bride! at the altar of thy faith, 
Thou 'rt hastening to the tomb, 

And Death his darkest seal will set 
Upon the cheek of bloom ; } 

The eyes will lose their hue of light, | 
Youth's dreams be bright no more— 

Art thou sighing for the better land, 
When the dream of Life is o’er! 

Warrior! who on the battle field 
The laure! wreath hast worn, 

Whose — arm o'er distant lands 
Has pi n upborne ; 

The — darkness of the grave 
Will be thy meed at last, 

Art thou i 
Ere the day of hope be past? 


Old Age, with feeble steps and alow, 
The grave is by thee now, | 
And Death his mournful errand speaks 
By the wanness of thy brow : 
Thou wilt go down unto thy rest, 





And at no distant day ; 
Hast thou flung the iron band of sin 


From thy stubborn heart away ? | bears date the first year of that century. Pa 


. { 

Oh! ye belov’d; Time's restless stream 
Is hurrying with us fast, 

And e’er we dream of change to come 
Life's sunny morn is past ; 

Old Age must have its griefs and care, 
Pleasure from us be riven, 


| pa 
Then may we in Life's holy morn = card-like. 


Attune our hearts for Heaven. 
Tioga Phenix. 
INTRODUCTION TO 
THE 15TH, 16TH, AND 17TH CENTURIES ; By Hexay Hat- 

Lam, F. R. A. S—Ist vol. &vo. pp. 700. Murray, 

Mr. Hatta» has already rendered important services to 
English literature. By his volumes on the Middle Ages he 
introduced some degree cf order into a portion of history 
which had till then exhibited nothing but a splendid confu- 
sion. It was barbarism with barbarian history. He it | 
'y his! 
second work, the “Constitutional History of England,” he 
threw light upon difficulties which had hitherto baffled the 
He now | 
comes forward with a more general, yet scarcely less impor- | 
tant object:—The developme.:t of that rapid and brilliant 
poe & which the mind of Europe has risen from the 
twilight superstition and slavery, until it now stands at a 
height which empowers it to illuminate the globe. For tasks | 
like these Mr. Hallam's mind seems to be especially consti- | 
tuted. They demand great diligence, severe impartiality, | 
and conscientious exactness. He palpably possesses them | 
all. There is an air of honesty in his statements which at | 
once secures the confidence of his readers. We know no 
writer who ia more likely to be quoted in his generation as | 
authority. In all historical references, we almost instinc- 
tively rely on his good faith. Even in the delicate questions 
of politics—though his Whig propensities are known, and it 
may be among the keenest exercises of human self-control for | 
him to bridle his when kings and churchmen are on 
their trial—Mr. Hallam evidently feels the value of this rare | 
virtue, and checks his angry energies into at least the pace of | 


Mary Emity Jacxson. 


THE LITERATURE OF FUROPE IN | 


| mation and activity, however she may suffer others finally to 
get before her, displayed the greatest number and variety of 
authors. But Italy, already civilized to an extraordinary de- 
gree, opulent, warlike, and learned, surpassed all in the ele- 
gance and accomplishment of her writings. England, though 
| she had Chaucer and Wickliffe to lead the way, was still far 


| in the rear. Germany was almost forgotten. 


| A discovery was made about this period, which, however 
simple, was evidently among the most powerful promoters of 
the popular devotion to letters, the discovery of paper made 
of linen. From the earlier ages the Egyptian papyrus hed 
been in common use for writing. But the Saracen invasion 
of Egypt almost wholly put an end to this commerce, and 
Europe was thenceforth left to her own contrivances. Down 
|to the end of the seventh century the papyrus was still par- 
tially used. Parchment then superseded it, and all public in- 
struments, under Charlemagne and his dynasty, seem to have 
been written on this material ; but its rise was calculated at 
once to give a check to living literature by its expense, and a 
still more unfortunate check to ancient literature by the habit 
of erasing classic manuscripts, to make room for the follies 
of monks, or the lucubrations of lawyers, The next substi- 


for a rest in Heaven | tute came from those brilliant conquerors who carried the 


arts and splendors of oriental life into the rude and sullen 


| barbarism wf Europe. The Saracens of Spain brought paper 


made of cotton from Syria—thence called Charta Damasce- 
na. Many of the MSS. in the Escurial, before the twelfth 
century, are on this cotton paper. The still more important 
invention of tof linen rags dates, among the Saracens, 
earlier than the twelfth century; for an Arabic version of the 
aphorisms of Hippocrates on this paper, in the Escurial, 
of mixed 
‘cotton and linen was soon in frequent use. There is in the 


| Chapter-house of Westminster a letter written from Germany 


to Hugh Despencer, about 1315, on thin paper, like that now 


| enployed, and with the wefer-mark. But the linen poper 


was rare until the close of the fifteenth century. The first 

tof this kind was generally handsome, yet too strong 
The manufacturers since have certainly very 
effectually contrived to relieve it from the demerits of too 
much substantiality. 

The curious question has often been proposed, what were 
the first cause and age of European deference to the sex !— 
It has been successively said that this gallantry, so honorable 
to Europe and so essential to the refinement of ite manners, 
originated in the habits of our German ancestors ;—that it 
was due to the rapturous fancies of Arabia; and that it was 
_ the result of that equality restored to woman by the Christian 
'dispensation. Mr. Hallam sets his face against the threc, 
and boldly ascribes it to the later Roman law, which allows 

succession in lands to women, through inheritance or dower; 
to the respect paid to them by the clergy; and, abore all, \o 
the gay idleness of the nobility, consuming the intervals of 
| peace in festive enjoyments. But are we not entitled to ask, 
' what was the origin of a law, so contrary to the habits of a 
warlike time, as that which suffered the lands of the chief- 


|! tain and soldier to pass into the possession of the feebler scx ! 


| And whether the existence of such a law might not be largely 

traced to the clergy, who then were the chief makers of all 

law, and who held at lenst a divided rank in society with the 
| chieftain and soldier? and whether the clergy, who, from 
| their monastic habits, could not in general have felt any per- 
| sonal interest on the subject, were not impelled to take the 
interest they did, from their deference to the spirit of the 
Christian dispensation? We know what are the commands 
of that dispensation, and know that it regards woman as en- 
titled to every right of equality here—presents her as an ob- 
ject of re spec t—e ds the husband to treat his wife a» 
himself—enjoins conscientious fidelity—and declares them 
one in the sight of Heaven. If this command was resisted 
' by the inveteracy of pagan habits in Greece and Rome in the 





moderation. | early ages of Christianity; yet when paganism had finally 
’ 


The work, of which but one volume has yet 
ccmmences with a brief but useful catalogue raisonné of the | 
chief ry ay ee of European literature. It then proceeds 
through the singular and interesting detail of the efforts of 
the human mind to relieve itself from the papal chain of ig- 
norance during the thirteenth and three following centuries. 
The volume comes down to A. D. 1550. 

In our limited space, critical remarks on the merits or er- 
rors of a performance of this magnitude are out of the ques- | 
tion. We shall occupy it more satisfactorily by references to | 
those points which have most excited the curiosity of man- 

One of the most remarkable results of the northern aeted 
sions was the extinction of the famous language of Imperial | 


perished, and revelation was suffered to combine with the 
nat''ral impulse of the human heart to love and value woman, 
why are we to look for the most memorable change of man- 
ners that the world ever sgw, to the dust of a lawyer's closet! 
We still less, if possible, can attribute it to the idleness of 
the idle nobility. That state of association has always tended 
to lower the rank of women, by lowering their moral exam- 
ple. We here doubly doubt our historian. 

The grand invention of the age of inventions, the fiftzenth 
century, was Printing. The claim still hes between two in- 
| dividuals, Gutenberg of Mentz, and Costar of Haarlem. But 
| the force of evidence undoubtedly remains on the side of the 
'German. In this most remarkable of all human inventions, 
| (if it do not deserve a higher name,) one of the most remark- 





Rome, and the rise of a new generation of languages in its | able features is the unconscious closeness with which it had 


place, each ing its 


possessing iar beauties, each the 
of a new literature, and 


exhibiting the wonderful prey 





been approached for ages. We find in the relics of Pompeii 
masses of lead with the names of the owners im , in 
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other words, printed, on them. No Roman ever branded his 
sheep without being, so far,a printer. The Chinese had 
printed from blocks of wood, ond all record. There 
seems to have been a trade in similar blocks with the Low 
Countries early in the fifteenth century, and probably much 
before. On the invention of playing-cards, about the end of 
the fourteenth century, they were frequently printed from 
wooden blocks, though still chiefly painted on parchnent.— 
Another step was made in printing figures of saints, with a 
few descriptive lines beneath. An additional step was made, 
by printing whole pages in the same manner, and making 
them into books, called block-books, though of only a few 
leaves. Still the great discovery, though thus almost touched, 
remained unknown. The use of movable characters was 
the solution of this most uctive of all problems. 

About the year 1440, the idea is supposed to have suggest- 
ed itself to Gutenberg, then living at Strasburg. After 
spending, it is said, ten years in attempting to his 
conception, he entered into partnership with Faust, a rich 
merchant of his native city, ebout 1450. In two after, 
one Schoefler, their assistant, is stated to have contrived the 
method of making the letters by punches of steel, by which 
the moulds or matrices are struck. The former movable 
letters of wood, and the —— letters cut in metal were 
now superseded, one as being found difficult to manage, and | 
the other expensive, aud the art of printing assumed nearly | 
the form which it bears at this day. 

The next question is, of the first book which we owe to 
this noblest of al! arts. It is to the honor of printing that this | 
book +4 incontestibly to have been the Sacred Scrip- 
tures. It is the Latin Bible, called the Mazarin, from its 
having been first found in the Cardinal's library in Paris, 
about a hundred years ago. Though, as the historian remarks, 
it is a singular cireumstance that it should not have been 
well known long before, as not less than seventeen copies 
have appeared since. There is no date to this Bible; but it 
is concluded, on good grounds, to have been printed about 
1455. Some of those Bibles are on vellum, some on paper 
of a superior kind, and all in a strong black and generally 
handsome type, which, though supposed by several authori 
ties in the art to be wooden, and others to be cut in metal, | 
are more probably cast. A copy in the King's Library in! 
Paris, has an entry stating that it was bound and illuminated | 
at Meatz, on the Feast of the Assumption, (Aug. 15,) 1456. | 
The time which so large a volume must have taken in print- 
ing, besides the time of its binding and painting, the latter | 
process peculiarly slow and delicate, might claim for it even | 
an earlier date, and throw back, at least, its commencement | 
close on 1150. No competitor has ever been found for the | 
priority of the Mazarin Bible. And it may be regarded as | 
an honorable proof of either the religious feeling, or the | 
learned hberality, of England, that, of the eighteen copies of | 
this great work in being—nine of which are in public libra- | 


rics and nine in private—the whole of the latter, and ae to dine there to-morrow.” 


of the former, are in the possession of our country.” 

Another important source of knowledge, as well as gratifi- | 
cation of taste immediately followed printing. This was the | 
art of copper-plate engraving, invented probably by Themas 
Finiguerra. The invention was applied by Arnold Buckink, 
before 1478; for his edition of Ptolemy's geography appear- 
elinthat year. Geography had already begun to attract 
the public mind. The cosmogra vhy of Ptolemy had been 


conceive such performances among the objects of its ambi- 
tion. But the subject, by its nature, spreads over too large a 
field. All can tell what must be the result of the attempt to 
condense that which forbids compression; and how File 
chance there is of recovering the noble forms of history un- 
mutilated, after they have been thus packed for the conven- 
ience of trans: on. We admit that many of the descrip- 
tions are vivid, many of the observations eloquent, and many 
of the points of character strongly illustrated. Still, the wri- 
ter palpably feels a want of space, and we can sympathize with 
aman of taste, in being compelled to exhibit the Petrarchs, 
Dantes, and Da Vincis, like figures in a phantasmagorie ; the 
iant suddenly diminished to a dwarf, shown by a flash, and 
ismissed with a turn of the machine. 

Still, we must acknowledge our obligations to the author 
for a work marked by intelligence, variety of research, and lit- 
erary fidelity of no common order. In an age when public 
ability is wasted on topics alike bitter and tem , it is 
gratifying to find a scholar calmly exploring the past for the 
benefit of the future ; and instead of soliciting the trivial dis- 
tinctions with which party at once allures, corrupts, and 
chains its slaves; laboring for those securer honors which 
are the inheritance of accomplished minds, when the idol of 
the hour has fallen from his pedestal, and is forgotton. 


New Monthly for March. 
* A single copy has been lately sold for 700!. 








From Bentley's Miscellany. 
AN EVENING IN PARIS. 
BY J. FENIMORE COOPER. 

I have had on odd pleasure in driving from one house to 
another on particular evenings, in order to produce as strong 
contrasts as my limited visiting list will afford. Having a fair 
opportunity a few nights since, in consequence of two or three 
invitations coming in for the evening on which several liouses 
where I occasionally called were opened, I determined to 
make a night of it, in order to note the effect. 

In the first place I had to dress, in order to go to dinner at 


Thad never seen a son!. These are incidents which frequently 
come over a stranger, and, at first, were not a little awkward ; 
but use hardens us to much greater misfortunes. At six, 
then, I stepped punctually into my coupé, und gave Charles 
the necessary number and street. I ought to tell you that 

the invitation had come a few days before, and, ina fit of curi- 
| osity, I had accepte.! it, and sent a card, without having the 
least idea who my host and hostess were, beyond their names. 
There was something piquant in this ignorance, and I had al- 
most made up my mind to go in the same mysterious manner, 
leaving all to events, when happening in an idle moment to 
ask a lady of my acquaintance, and for whom I havea great 


answer was, “ Most certainly; she is myc wsin, and you are 
said no more, though this satis- 
fied me that my hosts were people of some standing. While 
driving to their hotel, it struck me, under all the circumstan- 
ces, it might be well to know more of them; and I stopped at | 
the gate of a female friend who knows every body, and whe I 
was certain would receive me even at that unseasonable hour. 
I was admitted, explained my errand, and inquired if she knew 
aM. de——. ‘ What a question!” she exclaimed ; “‘ M. de 
—— is Chancellor of France!” Absurd, and even awkward, | 





translated carly in the century, and had taught the use of me 
rvlians and parallels. 





of Portugal, first published + with the meridians in right || having the smallest suspicion who ke was! 


The discoveries of the 
circumnavigate Africa, the general extention of commerce, 
and the awakened intellectual ardour of the European mind, 
urged on this especial knowledge. Even then these maps 
are ty» as only evidences of the im 


lines. 


ortuguese in their attempts to i 


rfect efforts of the time; || was small, and the dinner modest. 


The hotet was a fine one, though the apartment was merely 
good; and the reception, service, and general style of the 
house were so simple, that neither would have awakened the 
least suspicion of the importance of my hosts. The party 
fh I found the Chancelier 


yet it was to their confused and clouded study that we owe i a grave, dignified man, a little curious on the subject of Ameri- 


Columbus and the new world. 


We have given a passing specimen of some of the topics of 
It has one fault, the fault of all Mr. | 


this important work. 
Hallam's performances ; yct a fault obviously arising less from 
the writer than from his choice of subjects. The scheme is 
too vast for the space, for the time, or for the individual. 
Comprehending the history of the human mind, not for three 
hundred years, but for twelve hundred ; for his views com- 
mence, and my at commence, from the sixth century; how 
iv ho to find room for this meosureless discussion in his three 
volumes? Ten times the number would not be too wide for 
the subject, But they would be too wide for the time. This 
's not the age of study, either vigorous, or patient, or 
comprebensive, With our enlightened generation, a pamph- 
let is better than a volume, a speech than a pamplilet, and an 
epigram than either. A work of this order would demand a 
combination of forces. It is in its nature encyclopredian. It 
is a conquest in which the battle must be fought in every 

rovince with equal activity. Even the history of the last 

undred years of European literature would open so vast a 
scene, a landscape so essentially panoramic ; 80 diverse, yet 
*0 connected ; so intricate, yet so distinct; so mingled ip col- 
our and character, yet exhibiting such strong contrast in both, 
4s to defy the most vigorous pencil that ever was handled by 
man. We know well the sketches which French flippancy 
Sives, and calls “‘ Histoires du Siecle.” But we have a high- 
*r respect for the manliness of English authorship than to 


ca; and his wife apparently a woman of great good sense, 
and, I should think, of a good deal of attainment. Every 
thing went off in the quietest manner possible, and I was sorry 
when it was time to go. 

From this dinner I drove to the hotel of the Marquees de 
Marbois, to pay a visit of digestion. M.de Marbois retires 
so early, on account of his great age, that one is obliged to be 
punctual, or he will tind the gate locked at nine. The no | - 
ny had got back into the drawing-room ; and as the last week's 
guests were mostly there, as well as those who had just left 
the table, there might have been thirty people present, all of 
whom were men, but two. One of the ladies was Madame de 
Souza, known in French literature as the writer of several 
clevernovels of society. In the drawing-room were grouped 
in clusters the Grand Referendary, M. Cuvier, M. Daru, M. 
Villemain, M. de Plaisance, Mr. Brown, and many others of 
note. There seemed to be something in the wind, as the con- 
versation was in low confidential whispers, attended by divers 
ominous shrugs. This could only be politics; and, watching 
ano unity, I questioned an acquaintance. The fact was 
reallyso. The appointed hour hadcome, and the mimistry of 
M. de Villéle was in the agony. The elections had not been 
favorable, and it was expedierit to make an attempt to reach 
the old end by what is called a new combination, 11 is ne~ 
|cessary to understand the general influence of political in- 


a house that I had never entered, and With a family of which | 





respect, if she knew a Madame de ——, to my surprise her | 


—————— 
who had been actors in the principal events of France fur forty 
years. Thename of M. Cuvier was even mentioned as one of 
the new ministers. Comte Roy was also named as likely to 
be the premier. I was told that this gentleman was one of 
the greatest landed proprietors of France, his estates being 
valued at four millions of dollars. The fact is curivus, es 
shewing, not only vulgar rumor, but from a respectable source, 
what is deemed a first-rate property in this country. 
It is certainly no merit, nor do I believe it is any very great 
advantage; but J think we might materially beat this, even in 
America. The company soon se ted, and I retired. 
From the Place de la Madeleine I drove to a house near 
the Carrousel, where I had been invited to step in, in the 
course of the evening. All the buildings that remain within 
the intended parallelogram, which will some dey make this 
spot one of the finest squares in the world, have been bought 
by the government, or nearly so, with the intent to have them 
pulled down at a proper time ; and the court bestows lodgings, 
ad interim, among them, on its favorites. Madame de 
was one of those favored persons, and she occupies a small 
apartment in the third story of one of these houses. The 
rooms were neat end well arranged, but small. Probably the 
largest does not exceed fifteen feet square. The approach to 
a Paris ing is usually either very good or very bad. In 
the new buildings may be found some of the mediocrity of the 
new order of things; but in all those which were erected pre- 
viously to the Revolution, there is nothing but extremes in this 
as in most other things—great luxury and elegance, o1 great 
meanness and discomfort. The heuse of Madame de —— 
happens to be of the latter class; and although all the disa- 
greeables have disappeared from her own rooms, one is com- 
Iled to climb up to them through a dark well of a staircase, 
y flights of steps not much better than these we use in our 
stables. You have no notion of such staircases as those I had 





just descended in the hotels of the Chancelier and the Premier 


President; nor have we any just idea, as connected with re- 
spectable dwellings, of these I had now to clamber up. M. 
de is a man of talents and great respectability, anil his 
wife is exceedingly clever, but they are not rich. He is a pro- 
fessor, and she is anartist. After having passed so much of 
my youth on top-gallant-yards, and in becketting royals, you 
are not to suppose, however, I had any great difficulty in get- 
ting up these stairs, narrow, steep, and winding as they were. 

We are now at the door, and I have rung. On whom do 
you imagine the curtain will rise? Ona reunion of philoso- 
phers come to discuss questions in botany with M. de ——, 
or on artists assembled to talk over the troubles of their pro- 
fession with his wife?! The door opens, asd I enter. 

The little drawing-room was crowded, chiefly with men.— 
Two card-tables were set, and at one I recognised a party in 
which were three dukes of the vieille cour, with M. de Duras 
at their head. The rest of the company was a little mure 
mixed, but on the whole it savored strongly of Coblentz and 
the emigration. This was more truly French than any thi 
I had yet stumbled on. One or two of the grandees look 
at me as if, better informed than Scott, they knew that Gen. 














os it might have proved but for this lucky thought, I should | 
The ee rdemy founded by Don Henry || have dined with the French Lord High Chancellor, without | 














trigues on certain céferies of Paris, to appreciate the effect of 
this intelligence on a drawing-room filled like this, with men 






La Fayette had not gone to America to live. Some of these 
gentlemen certainly do not love us; but I had cut out too 
much work for the night to stay and return the big looks of 
even dukes, and, watching an opportunity when the eyes of 
Madame de were another way, I stole out of the room. 

Charles now took his orders, and we drove down into the 
heart of the town, somewhere near the General Post Office, 
or into those mazes of streets that near two years of practice 
have not yet taught me to thread. We entered the court of 
a large hotel that was brilliantly lighted, and I ascended, by 
a noble flight of steps, to the first floor. Ante-chambers com- 
municated with a magnificent saloon, which ap to be 
near forty feet square. The ceilings were lofty, and the walls 
were ornamented with military trophies beautifully designed, 
and which had the air of being rm eed and gilded. I had 
got into the hotel of one of Napoleon’s marshals, you will say, 
or at least into one of a marshal of the old régime. The lat- 
ter conjecture may be true, but the house is now inhabited 
by a great woollen manufacturer, whom the events of the day 
have thrown into the presence of all these military emblems. 
I found the worthy manufacturer surrounded by a group com- 
posed of men of his own stamp, eagerly discussing the recent 
changes in the government. The women, of w hom there 
might have been a dozen, were ranged, like « neglected par- 
terre, along the opposite side of the room. I paid my com- 
pliments, staid a few minutes, and stole away to the next en- 
gagement. 

We had now to go to a little retired house on the Cham 
Elysées. There were only three or four carriages before 
door; and on ascending to a small but very neat apartment, 
I found some twenty people collected. The mistress of the 
house was an English lady, single, of a certain age, and a 
daughter of the Earl of » who was once Governor of N. 
York. Here was a very different set; one or two ladies of 
the old court—women of elegant manners, and seemingly of 
good information ; several English women, pretty, quiet and 
clever; besides a dozen men of different nations. This was 
one of the little reunions that are so common in Paris among 
the-foreigners, in which a small infusion of French serves to 
leaven a corfsiderable batch of human beings from other parts 
of the world. As it is always a relief to me to speak my own 
language, after being a good while among foreigners, I staid 
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an hour at this house. In the course of the evening, an Irish- |! attracted attention by a loud and vulgar manner of laughing. 
man of great wit and of exquisite humor, one of the paragons | “Do you know that lady!” demanded my neighbor. “I 
of the age in his way, came in. _In the course of conversa- || have seen her before, but scarcely know her name,” “ She 
tion, this gentleman, who is the proprietor of an Irish estate, | is the daughter of your pagpeieeenes, the Marquise de ——. 
and a Catholic, told me of an atrocity in the laws of his coun | “ Then she is, or was, a ademoiselle de .” “She is 
try of which until chen I was ignorant. It seems that any || not, nor properly ever was, a Mademoiselle de - Inthe 
younger brother, or next Heir, might claim the estate by turn- |} Revolution the Marquis was imprisoned by you wicked re- 
ing Protestant, or drive the incumbent to the seme act. I was | publicans, and the Marquis fled to England, whence she re- 
rejoiced to hear that there was hardly an instance of such || turned, after an absence of three years, bringing with her 








| the dog, being in a lying posture upon a flat rock, it will 
undoubtedly be a difficult task to remove it uninjured. The 
human bodies appéar to be those of robably hunters. 
Their clothing con hardly be distinguished ; but still-it is evi- 
dent that that too was in a measure turned to stone. 

are described thus: one sitting, with the head leaned as it 
were aguinst a projecting rock, and the other standing, with 
as balanced in his hand, as though he was surprised, 
and hed just started on a quick walk. The dog lies as if 





profligacy known. To what baseness will not the struggle for '| this young lady, then an infant afew months old.” “ And | 
political ascendancy urge us ! || Monsieur te Marquis?” “He never saw his daughter, hav- | 
In the course of the evening, Mr. ——, the Irish gentle- || ing been beheaded in Paris, about a year before her birth.” 
man, gravely introduced me to a Sir James ——, adding, with | It is a melancholy admission, but it is no less true, that | 
perfect gravity, ‘a gentleman whose father humbugged the || good breeding is sometimes quite as active a virtue as good | 
P umbugged infallibility ! One could not but be amnu- | principles. How many more of the company present were | 
with such an introduction, urged in a way so infinitely | born about a year after their fathers were beheaded, I have | 





couched in terror, or about to make a spfing; but the fea- 
tures or body is not distinct enough to determine which 
position. 

This wonderful formation cannot be accounted for in any 
other way than that these persons were buried by some con- 
vulsion of nature. The cave in which they were found is full 
135 feet into the mountain, and is situated about a mile and 


droll, and I ventured, at a proper moment, to ask an explana- | no means of knowing, but had it been the case with all of || a half beyond what is called Mammoth Grotto, in a direct 


tion, which, unless I was also h , was as follows: 
Among the dé/enus in 1804 was Sir William 





, the fa- | and of much more retenue of deportment, than we are ac-| 


ther of Sir James ——, the person in question. Taking ad- | 
vantage of the presence of the Pope at Paris, he is said to 
have called on the good-hearted Pius, with great concern of 
manner, to state his case. He had left his sons in England, 
and through his absence they had fallen under the care of two 


customed to see, I will not say in good, but certainly in gene- 
ral society, at home. One of the consequences of good | 
breeding is also a disinclination, positively a distaste, to pry 

into the private affairs of others. The little specimen to the | 


| that it was never before attempted at all. 


them, the company would have been of as elegant demeanor, line. The entrance to the place is difficult, and it is thought 


At the foot of 
the entrance of the cave is a considerable brook of water, 
which appears to gather from all parts of it. There is also 
a valiey thence to the river. The gentlemen who have made 
this interesting discovery are making active preparations to 





contrary, just named, was rather an exception, ewing to the | 








bring away the bodies, which they intend to have forwarded 


+ - be 
ee ee ee tn 


Presbyterian aunts; as a father, he was naturally anxious to || character of the individual, and to the indiscretion of the 
rescue them from this perilous situation. “ Now Pius,” con- young lady in laughing too loud ; and then the affair of a birth 
tinm1 my merry informant, “quite naturally supposed that || so very posthumous was rather too patent to escape all criti- 
ali :his solicitude was in behalf of two orthodox Catholic |) cism. 

sows. tntl he got permission from Napoleon for the return of My friend was in a gossipping mood this evening, and, as 
sogcce. a father to his own country—never dreaming that the || she was well turned of fifty, I ventured to continue the con- 
conversion of the boys, if it ever took place, would only be || versation. As some of the liaisons which exist here, must 
from the Protestant Episcopal Church of England to that of || be novel to you, I shall mention one or two more. 

Calvin; or arescue from one of the eneelyy parce dF | A Madame de J-— 

a 








passed us, leaning on the arm of M. 
them into another.” I Jaughed at this story, I suppose wi de C——. I knew the former, who was a widow ; had fre- 
little incredulity; bet my [rish friend insisted on its truth, || quently visited her, and had been surprised at the intimacy 
ending the conversation with a significant nod, Catholic as he | which existed between her and M. de C » who always 
was, and saying—“‘ humbugged infallibility !”” i appeared quite at home in her house. I ventured to ask my 

By this time it was eleven o'clock; and as I am obliged to || neighbor P the gentleman were the brother of the lady. “It 
keep yer hours, = — time > a the party of co | is re mei) ® ” ad - pun — a a 
evening. Coun , —— Legation, gave a great |) not bear his name, a e case ause her 
ball. My carriage entered the line at the distance of near a | husband is of a more illustrious family than her second ; and 
quarter of a mile from the hotel—gensdarmes being actively l then a are ae myry on aoe gg of omens No, 
employed in keeping us all in our places. It was half an | no. ese people are bona fide married. T'e nez—do you 
hae before I = set down, and ther uadrilles were in full || see that pont arco that is standing so assiduously near the 
motion when I entered. It was a brilliant affair—much the || chair of Madame de S——?_ He who is all attention and 
most so I have ever yet witnessed in a private house. Some |} smiles to the lady?’ “Certainly; his politeness is even af- 
said there were fifteen hundred people present. The number I fectionate.” “ Well, it ought to be, for it is M. de S— 
seems incredible; and yet, when one comes to calculate, it 1 her husband.” “ They are a happy couple, then.”—“ Hors 
may be so. As I got into my carriage to go away, Charles || de doute; he meetsher at soirees and balls; is the pink of 
informe: me that the people at the gates affirmed that more || politeness; puts on her shawl; sees her safe into her carriage, 
than six hundred carriages had entered the court that evening. and—” “Than they drive home together as loving as 
By allowing an average of little more than two to each vebi- || Dasby and —. - me em he jumps into his cabriolet, 
cle, we get the number mentioned. } and drives to the lodgings « . BonSoir, Monsieur, ¢ 

I donot know exactly how many rooms were opened on || your are making me fall into the vulgar crime of scandal.” 
this occasion, but I should think there were fully a dozen. | Now, much as all this may sound like invention, it is quite 
Two or three were very large salons; and the one in the cen- || trde that I repeat no more to you than was said to me, and 
tre, which was almost at fever heat, had crimson ings, by | no more Gia aihes I believe to be the fact. As respects the 
way of cooling one. I had never witnessed dancing at all I latter couple, I have been elsewhere told that they literally 
comparable to that of the quadrilles of this evening. Psually never see each other except in public, where they constantly 
there is too much or too little of the dancing-master, but on || meet as the best friends in the world. 
= nena seer pr nce ee re art. a boo ig Nahadaage oe ae pers ites and hypo- 

wes a beautiful sight to see a charming young | crites, M. shrugging his shoulders. 
women, of the first families of Europe—for they were there, | « And the influence of the people, too, though in a different 
of all nations, dressed with the simple elegance that is so be- | way. A courtier is merely a well-dressed demagogue.” 
coming to the young of the sex, and which is never departed ||“ It follows, then, that man is just a poor devil.” 
from here until after marriage—moving in perfect time to de- But | am gossiping away with you, when my Asmodean 
lightful music, as if animated by a common soul. The men, | career is ended; and it is time I went to bed, Good night! 
too, did better than usual, being less lugubrious and mournful I - ‘ 
than our sex is apt to be in dancing. I do not know how it is || REMARKABLE DISCOVERY. 
in private, but in the world, at Paris, every young woman It is well known to our readers that among the many na- 
seems to have a good mother—or, at least, one capable of || tural curiosities found in the extensive caves and grottoes in 
giving her both a good tone and good taste. || the vicinity of the Great Laurel Ridge, (Cumberland Moun- 

At this party I met the , an intimate friend of the am- l tains) many human skeletons and bones of animals have been 
bassador, and one who also honors me with a portion of her || discovered, some of them in a petrified state. These caves 
friendship. In talking over the appearance of things, she 
told me that some hundreds of applications for invitations when viewed by torch light, exhibit seenes of gloomy gran- 
to this ball had been made. 
ceive of such meanness. In what manner?” “ Directly; i 
by note, by personal intercession—almost by tears. Be cer- | 
tain of it, many hundreds have been refused.” In America || are now extinct. 
we hear of refusals to go to balls, but we have not yet reached || But the most remarkable discovery that has ever been made 
the pass of sending refusals to invite! “Do you see Made- || in this part of the country—if not the greatest natural curios- 
moiselle , dancing in the set before you?” She pointed | ity in the world, was brought to light on Sunday, January 24, 
to a beautifal French girl whom I had often seen at her house, | by two gentlemen with whom we are acquainted and who 
but whose family was in a much lower station in society than || are now in town. They have been for several wecks explor- 
herself.“ Certuinly; pray how came she here?” “TI | ing the caves above alluded to, and gathering such curiosities 
brought her. Her mother was dying to come, too, and she || as they wished to carry away with them. 
begged me to get an invitationfor her and her daughter; but || They are provided for this purpose with a boat of gum 























as also bones of mammoths, and other animals whose races 











abound in prodigious vaulted apartments and chambers, which, | 


“ Applications! I cannot con- || deur which astonish the beholder. Several petrified trees | 
have also been discovered on the banks of river near the ridge, | 


to New-York. 
| Since the above was written, we have had an invitation to 
|| visit the cave and bodies, which we shall most certainly ac- 
|| cept. We bave hitherto declined to mention the names of 
|| the persons to whom we have alluded in this account. One 
i of them is a wealthy English gentleman, resident of Philadel- 
|| phia, John Chester, Esq. and his companion is Mr. Jacob L. 
|| Davis, a Philadelphian. The object of their scientific re- 
| Searches is principally their own gratification. We shall next 
|| week give our readers some further particulars relative to the 
i position of the cave, etc. which our visit will enable us to do. 
i Hamilton (Tenn.) Observer. 
| Tae Trrstixe Tree.—Journeying one day along a muir- 
| land read not fur from Stirling, we passed by a very fine old 
tree in a field at a short distance. I remarked its beauty, to 
| which Simon assented, but seemed for a while absorbed in 
| recalling recollections associated with it. At last he said, 
| pausing and looking back on the tree, “‘ That — old plant 
of other years reminds me of an incident which displayed a 
|| striking trait of character of the true old Scotch breed. That 
|| is, or was called, the Trysting Tree; and there a country lass 
| had consented to meet her sweetheart one winter night, to 
|| arrange matters forthe wedding. ‘The night came, cold and 
| foggy, and the girl, true to her appointment, set off silently, 
|| in the hopes of being back again before she was missed. It 
| soon came on a heavy fall of snow, and snowed all night. 
|| The girl was not to be found; and all the roads round being 
} not only impassable but invisible, from the depth of the drift, 
|| @ whole week passed before any communication was possible 
with the acighboring farms, all which time nothing could be 
heard of her. At length the news reached her lover, whe was 
| lost and bewildered in contending feelings of wonder, fear 
and jealousy. On inquiry as to the time when his bride had 
i been last seen, he found it was the night of their assignation, 
|and the first of the snow. The Trysting Tree flashed upon 
his mind, and thither, with a sturdy band of volunteer pio- 
neers, he bent his course. On reaching the tree, they com- 
| menced digging around it, and: soon all came to a solid ham- 
| mock. Their spades and shovels were then exchanged for 
| the simple labor of their hands, with which they gathered up 
|| and flung out the snow by gowpens; and ere thie had been 
|| long continued, they succeeded in extricating the very girl, 
| exactly eight days from the time she had been buried. Tou 
i may guess it was a moment of agonizing perturbation which 
|, preceded the discovery that she was alive! 
|| “On coming to the tree, and not finding her lover there, 
'| she drew her plaid tight around her, and sat down to await 
||him. She conjectured that the cold had made ber drowsy; 
|| and the snow falling thick upon hei, when she awoke she was 
|| unable to move, and felt herself as if alive in her grave, and 
cut off from the living world. Her lover was full of sorrow 
If he had but thought she could have 
ventured out on such a night, he would never have failed to 
| keep his word, &c. Every young man’s mind will suggest 
| the proper thing to be a on the occasion; but Lizzy, who 
could scarcely be suspected of bestowing any but looks 
at such a time, took no notice of him whatever. The country 
people who had accompanied him had a supply of cordials, 
and he was loud and earnest in enjoining them to ‘give her 
something warm instantly ;’ and a glass of spirits was offered, 
which she gravely wataall eskid. * Give me a glass of water,’ 
soid she; ‘it’s a cauld heart that canna warm a drink to itsel.’ 
“ Her Joe was ardent in his addresses, but she repulsed him 


| 





|| and of explanations, 





it would not do to bring the mother to such a place, and I | elastic, and capable of buoying two persons. 
was obliged to say no more tickets could be issued. I wish- l| and other conveniences procured for the purpose, they will, un- | 
ed, however, to bring the daughter, she is so pretty; and we |) doubted! , before they leave their task, penetrate every ac- 
compromised the affair in that way.” “ And to this the mo- || cessible hole in the West Cumberland Mountains, for they 
ther assented !” “6 Assented ! How can you doubt it? What || are determined to spend the whole season among them. 
funny American notions you have brought with you to The wonderful discovery which will now shortly be pre- 
France ! sented to the public is three petrified bodies entire, one of a) 
I got some droll anecdotes from ™my companion, concerni and two human bodies, one of them holding a spear. It 
the ingredients of the c on this occasion, for she could || is believed by these gentlemen that all three of the bodies 
be as sarcastic as she was elegant. A young woman near us, '' may be removed from their position in a perfect state; though 


With this boat, | 


with endless scorn. Whether she ever took a husband or 
not, I have forgotten ; but it is certain she never married him.” 


EricramM.—Theodore Hook being in company where he 
had said something humorous in rhyme of every person pre- 
sent, on Mr. Winter, the Jate solicitor of taxes, being an- 
nouneed, he made the following impromptu : 

“ Here comes Mr. Winter, collector of taxes, 
1 advise you to give him whatever he axes; 
I advise you to give it without any fummery, 
! For tho’ his name's Winter, bis actions are summary.” 
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Speculation.—In submitting a few farther remarks—the 
last, very probably, that we shall offer for some weeks—on 
the evils of the times, and the causes to which they are popu- 
larly attributed, we propose to consider more directly than 
hitherto the general subject of Speculation. Ask a third-rate 
bur-voom oracle to state why money is scarce beyond prtece- 
dent, property almost unsalable, trade crippled and languish 
ing, yet rents and every necessary of life extremely high, and 
he has his stereotyped answer in readiness—it is all the effect 
of extravagant speculation and enormous issues of Bank 
paper. What reasonable connection there is between his 
cause and effect, it would puzzle him to explain and the lis- 
tener to comprehend; but no matter. We deny, first, the 
soundness of his premises, and next, more positively, the cor- 
rectness of his conclusion. 1 is not true, as a general propo- 
sition, that the issues of Bank paper in our country for the 
last three years have been extraordinary or extravagant; still | 
less is it true that these issues have been the cause of the pre- 
sent high prices. “It isa demonstrable truth that the entire 
cireulatiog medium of the Union falls for short of that of | 
Great Britain, and is proportionably less than that of France, | 





although the latter is not properly a commercial nation, has | 
but one Bank, and does not naturally require so large a cur- | 
reney as the United States, though she has one three times as | 
The evil is not that we have too much but too little 
But on the other head, that is a most preposterous 
assumption which implies that the abundance of money has | 
contributed to the increase of rents and the like annual char- | 
ges. The very contrary is the fact. If the Banks of our city 
could discount five millions to-morrow at long periods to be 
employed in building—and no investment could be safer—our | 
rents would be reduced twenty-five percent. Only make mo- 
ney abundant, and an approximation to this desirable end | 
would inevitably follow. But while money is actually worth | 
three and four per cent. a month, houses will but sparingly be 
built, and will command rents corresponding with the market 
value of inoney. For those who need both money and houses, 
therefore, to take any course calculated to make both dearer | 
by making them scarce, is the height of madness and absurd- | 


large. 


lnoney. 


But we have discussed this part of the subject heretofore. | 


none inhabit, but which must naturally become the abode of 


|| of particular tracts and sections. In this, as in other cases, 


|| mer period, because the vast increase of emigrativn to the | 


thousands within a very few years, is really worth a great deal 
more than another, equal to it in soil and in present produc- 
tion, which has no such prospects. So an acre of land in close 
proximity to a rapidly extending city, and soon to be embra- 
ced within its limits, is worth far more than another twenty 
miles off, although producing no more cabbages or Swedish 
turnips. . The universal notoriety of these truths causes the 
frequent purchase and sale of property thus located, at a me- 
dium between its present positive value and that to which it 
must shortly attain; and this is one of the leading features of 
modern Speculation. Again, wild lands are sold by the Ge- 
neral Government and other large holders at very low rates, 
in order to encourage speedy settlement. Some portion of 
these lands, being marked out by nature as the sites of future 
cities, or abounding in mineral wealth, or covered with scarce 
and valuable timber, are worth from ten to one hundred times 
the price asked for them, so that companies as well as indi- 
viduals eagerly buy up such to be sold at a great profit. Rail- 
roads and canals are being constructed all over the country, 
and these often increase from ten to a hundred fold the value 


speculation is an inevitable consequence. There has doubt- 
| less Loca more of it within the last few years than at any for-| 


West and the general construction of Internal Improvements | 
have combined to create grvater inducements than formerly. | 
| But is there any thing necessarily immoral or detrimental to | 
the public welfare in such speculation? Certainly not. Does, 
it directly injure any citizen or class of citizens? Evidently | 
not. Does it create a scarcity of money? We cannot doubt | 
that it combines with other causes to create a demand for an 
expansion of the currency. If lands to the amount of many 
millions are annually bought and sold on speculation, it is | 
clear that more money will be required by the business of the | 





I speculation ; but the Government regulations allowing no cre- 


country than if no such transactions took place. This is not 
|s0 clearly the case where lands are purchased directly from | 
‘the Government and the money immediately expended in the | 
service and defence of the country, distributed among the 
States, or even loaned out by the Deposite Banks. In either | 
case, it returns at once to mingle with the circulation from 
| which it was for but a brief period subtracted. Such is indeed | 
‘very generally the case with money employed in any land 


dit, and turning its cash immediately over to Banks which 


Our business is now with Speculation. Many who see clear- | discount upon itas capital, can hardly be said to abstract it at 
ly that no voluntary action of the Banks has caused a state || all from the circulating medium. (We do not here take into 
of things which really and positively affects them quite as in- | account the effect of a requir. ment of specie.) But grant that 
jJuriously as the people—who see that the Banks would most land speculation does really absorb a portion of the currency 
gladly render money abundant if they could—have yet an im- | and call for an increase of the same, and we are ready to| 
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tune. Doubtless, if any anil infest 
has been exerted adverse to their succese, they have the ¢om- 
mon right of complaint and resistance; but the hardship of 
their case will but faintly excite commiseration, except as it 
is connected with injury to other classes of citizens. 
Speculation is a general term for operations of widely dif- 
ferent tendency, which should be regard d with public favor 
or disapprobation according to their practical effect. A capi- 
talist who, onthe closing in of winter, should purchase the 
whole stock o! coal in New York, for instance, and sell it at 
twenty dollars a ton, would be an enemy to the community. 
Another who, having timely notice of his :lesign, should op- 
portunely procure ten thousand tons, and sell it at twelve dol- 
lars, would be a public benefactor. Each might be deemed a 
speculator—each animated only by a desire to make money; 
the effect of their several operations must determine their 
character. So of every other article of production or con 
sumption. The flour-dealers who, by concert or combina- 
tion, advanced the price of flour beyond its fair value, acted 
most reprehensibly ; the importer, or other seller, whose deal- 
ings tend to defeat such combination and reduce the price, 
is a benefactor of nearly our whole population ; yet each class 
doubtless pursues its own self-interest, and its members may 
prop rly be denominated speculators. 

We have bestowed some little attention on the subject of 
land speculations, and have little doubt that those of the last 
three years, taken as a whole, have been highly beneficial to 
the community. Agriculture has been stimulated to an in- 
creased production by the prospect and the realization of an 
increased reward ; co'umerce has expanded ; labor has com- 





|| manded a better remuneration ; enterprise and industry have 


bven encouraged under the state of things of which land 
speculation has been a prominent characteristic. The capi- 
talist who invests his thousands of dollars in Michigan lands, 
rarely suffers them long to lie idle. His influence and his ex 
ertions are immediately put in requisition to surround if not 
cover his tract with mills, school-houses, stores, newspapers, 
churches. His interest is closely identified with that of the 
region wherein his land is located. There are exceptions; 
but we firmly believe that there is scarcely a city or village in 
the Union which las not boen or would not -be benefited by 


|| large investments in its property from abroad; and that the 


aggregate effect is not different from that in particular in- 
stances. 

But we have scen much, on paper, and there only, of the 
baleful effect of speculation in abstracting our citizens from 
the sober pursuits of agriculture and the mechanic arts. Jour- 
nals which should be better informed, persist in talking of the 
deficiency of the last grain harvest as a direct consequence of 
such abstraction! This pretence, in the face of the most no- 





pression that Speculation is the prolific parent of the mischief. '| maintain that the demand is a reasonable and just one, which 
\s this belief is partially founded in truth, and in no respect || should be complied with. It is this same spirit of speculation 
partakes of the folly of charging a public grievance to the | which hes doubled the population of Michigan and Illinois | 
very influence at work to counteract it, it is deserving of a | within three years—which has given Wisconsin thirty thou-| 
most careful consideration. ‘sand inhabitants since 1832—and which is filling the whole 
Speculation, as applied to trade, is defined by Webster as Western country with mills, manufactories, steamboats, ca-| 
“the art or practice of buying land or goods, &c. in expecta- nals, &c.—all eminently conducive to its prosperity and rapid 
tion of a rise of price and of selling them at an advance.” We | growth, yet not within the reach of a population of hardy pi- | 
do not regard this definition as sufficieatly comprehensive, ] oneers merely, unaided by the enterprise of the much abused 


esteeming the man who buys land pr goods at auction or oth- | land speculators. \ 


erwise in the hope of selling at a higher price a speculator, But the wild, the reckless, the insane spirit of speculation 
whether he anticipate a rise in the market or not. In fine, | in this our day—this is a text on which high functionaries de- | 
any man who buys an article not wanted in his houschold or | light to expatiate, and croakers to wax more and more lugu- 
business with the sole view of selling it to advantage, is so far | brious. We do not think there is any occasion to be doleful 
« speculator, The hope of a rise in the market is no farther | about the matier. Individuals have doubtless bought more 
an element of speculation than as it may form a ground of the | land and more property of other kinds than they can pay for 
expectation of selling above cost. But it is evident that the || under existing circumstances, and must suffer the consequen- 
temptations to such adventure will be far stronger and more ' ces of their impradence or miscalculation. There have been 





huinerous among an active, thrifty, enterprising people who 
are rapidly increasing in numbers and wealth, than elsewhere. | 
Where the population and aggregate property of any nation | 
is doubling every fifteen or twenty years, the real value of | 
rach village plot, water power and farm, must absolutely in- | 
crease, though in unequal proportion. The principle is sim- | 
ple and self-evident. If circumstances dictate that five thou- 
sand inen shall inhabit a single square mile, the naked ground 
must be far more valuable, other circumstances being equal, 
‘an thas of another aquare mile on which but fifty or five hun- 
‘ed reside. It follows indisputably that a similar plot which 


many failures of late; there will doubtless be many more if 


the pressure for money continues. Some of the sufferers do, | 
while others do not, deserve the public sympathy. Those 
who have brought ruin on themselves by attempting to en-| 
gross too large a share of the trade of the country, or by in- | 
vesting thousands which they do not possess in real estate at 
every cross-roads, have little claim to pity, however it may be 
with their creditors. We do not mean that their enterprise 


torious facts, can be nothing less than a wilful misrepresenta- 

tion. If the unanimous testimony of those who have the 
| means of knowing is entitled to belief, there was a deficiency 
| in the wheat crop of our own State last season—not a falling 
| off in the number of acres sowed, as has been falsely insinua- 
ted, but in the average number of bushels obtained from the 
acre. We do know, from personal observation, that less 
j}than half an average crop was realized throughout East 
| Pennsylvania, Maryland, and Virginia. Any person who 
knows the nature of Indian corn will need no assurance that 
the crop of last year, in this latitude, could not have been 
other than a poorone. Buck-wheat was in many places de- 
stroyed by the early frosts of the Autumn. Those who, with 
a knowledge of these facts, labor to place a deficiency, result- 
ing from the ungenial character of the senson, to the account 
of speculation, are guilty of the most flagrant dishonesty. 

We conclude with the single remark, that we find, in the 
great prevalence of speculation, one cause of the existing de- 
mand for money, but by no means a sufficient reason for the 
unexampled scarcity and distress now pervading the commu- 
nity. Other causes must have conspired to produce a result 
80 alarming. What those causes are, it does not come within 


the scope of our present essay to determine. 
}—_________} 


Moses Jaques, Esq.,late candidate for Lieutenant Governor, 
and since summoned to Albany for a contempt of the Legisla- 





is culpable, but simply that, having staked their all upon a 
cast, where they should have calculated the adverse as well 


ture, has been nominated for Mayor of this city by the Loco 
Focos. He will probably poll more votes than have hereto- 








as favorable chances, they must be content to abide their for- 


fore been cast by the party. 
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PEnnsrLvanta.—The session of the Legislature of Penn- 
sylvania draws to a close. It has been rather long, and very 
unproductive; but the latter characteristic is by no means a 
bad one. The Internal Improvement Bill will be the only 
prominent measure of the session. Its details are not yet 
fully settled ; but it is rendered certain that a large appropria- 
tlon will be made for the Western Division of the main line 
of Canal, thus ensuring its extension from Pittsburgh to Erie. 
The continuation of the North Branch Canal to the New York 
line is also assured. Pennsylvania proceeds steadily and 
patiently with her comprehensive system of Internal Im- 
provemeat. 

The principal interest of the session has centred in the in- 
vestigation of the circumstances attending the recharter of 
the United States Bank by the last Legislature. This, though 
a measure exclusively of the opponents of the Bank, has been 
couducted with conceded fairuess, though with searching 
earnestness. The Committee reported, on Thursday of last 
week, that there was no evidence of improper conduct on the 
part of the officers of the Bank or the Members of the last 
Legislature, in effecting the recharter. The majortty, how-| 
ever, think the conduct of the Bank has been censurable in | 
two minor particulars—the issue of notes of $5, and the pur- | 
chase of uncurrent money. The latter point was not fully 
proved, but no doubt exists that such notes had been pur-| 
chased in a few instances. The minority made a report still | 
more favorable to the Bank. The Committee asked to be | 
discharged from a further consideration of the subjett. Mr. | 
Espy, of Venango, hereupon moved that the report be re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judiciary, with instructions | 
to bring in a bill repealing the charter of the Bank; but the | 
motion was signally defeated: Yeas 31, Nays fil. So we | 
presume the matter is put at rest; and Mr. Nicholas Biddle 








bas only to keep out of politics and other mischief, and his } 
Bank will be let alone for the future. i 





Coxsecticut.—The Election in this State takes place on )) 
Monday next. ‘The contest has for some weeks been spirited, || 
and the pol! will doubtless be heavier than at the Presidential || 
Election. The Whigs have completed their Congressional || 
nominations: Hartford, Joseph Trumbull; New Haven and | 


Middlesex, Henry C. Flagg; Litchfield, Phineas Miner; | and holders hesitate to lend it even t' en, as it is safe to trust | 


| 


Fairfield, Gideon Tomlinson; New London, Thomas W. | 
Williams; Windham and Tolland, John H. Brockway.— | 
Charles W. Rockwell, of Norwich, was first named in New |) 
London, but declined a canvass. (The Administration party, 


out.) The Whigs seem to have at least an equal chance in i 


| representation in the lower branch of the Legislature. 


dential Elector; the other candidates are Whigs. For Lieut. 
Governor, Col. A. C. Pepper ard David Hillis are announced. 
Of the present Members of Congress, Hon. John Davis and 
Hon. George A. Hannegan decline a canvass for re@lection. 
The latter has been appointed a Receiver of Public Moneys. 
Col. Thomas J. Evans and Hon. G, A. Everetts are candi- 
dates for his seat. Gen. M’Carty (Whig) is thus far opposed 
only by a candidate of similar politics. Messrs. Amos Lane, 
Ratliff Boon and John Carr, (Adm ,) are candidates for 1:e- 
election, and will be opposed by Whigs. No candidates are 
announced in Mr. Herod's (late Kinnard’s) District. The 
contest generally will be irregular but spirited. 

New Hampsuute.—The new Congressional Delegation 
from this State consists of Messrs. Samuel Cushman, Joseph 
Weeks, Charles G. Atherton, James Farrington, and Jared 
W. Williams. The two first only were Members of the last | 
House. Mr. Atherton will probably rank as the foremost 
man of the new Delegation, (which will be rather superior in 
talent to the old,) and may figure as adebater. He has been 
Speaker of the House at home for some years. Mr. Williams 
has likewise been President of the Senate. 





Massacuvsetts.—The Legislature of this State recently | 
passed a series of resolutions affirming the Right of Petition | 
to Congress in its broadest sense, and declaring that Con-| 
gress does possess the power of abolishing Slavery in the | 
District of Columbia. The resolutions passed by a vote of 
378 to 16—both political parties voting in their favor with 
sigular unanimity. 








Marrvtanp.—The Legislature of this State adjourned on | 
the 22d, after a session of nearly three months, and the pas-| 
sage of 311 laws and 60 resolutions. 


Electors of the Senate, and more equally apportioning the 


The Money Market.—Bad—worse—worst. Times can 


hardly be worse than they now are. The pressure for money | 
is severer, beyond comparison, than at any period of the | 
Money commands any conceivable interest, | 


Panic of 1834. 


nobody. The paper of the great business houses is less cur- | 
rent than that of men in moderate circumstances. Several | 


heavy failures have taken place this weck. 


The general consternation was greatly heightened by the 
we have already stated, support their old Members through- | knowledge that largu shipments of specic to England must} 


be made by the packets of this week. The increased price 


The principal measure | 
| of the session was the passage of the Reform Biil, abolishing 


——— 
another million, The Girard Bank of Philadelphia issucs 


haifa million. These, with the six millions advanced by the 
U. S. Bank, and several minor sums voluntecred, make up a 
total of eleven millions of dollars which will now be thrown 
into the Money Market, as a temporary relief. The general 
impression is, that this sum, though insufficient of itself to 
supply the large demands of our trade with England, must 
effect a partial renovation, and at any rate prevent any gene- 
ral mercantile bankruptcy. We fervently hope so. 


Discounts.—The house of Morgan & Co., bank note bro- 
kers, stopped payrhent on Wednesday. They were very ex- 
tensively engaged in the redemption of country bank paper. 
One bad consequence of this failure is a great rise of the rates 
of redemption of country paper. Eastern money is now | 1-2 
per cent. or over; New York (countty) 2 per cent. and higher; 
other notes hardly saleable at any rate. Even Vermont is 
reftised, and ‘uncurrent’ in general goes begging from door 
to door through Wall street for a purchaser at any price. 
The ultimate effect of this must be injurious to the country 
Banks, as it more immediately is to the business men of our 
city. Itis said that Morgan & Co. will resume payment in 
three weeks. We presume the fall of stocks is the cause of 


|| their difficulties. 





Causes of the Pressure.—It ought to be generally under- 
stood, if it is not, that the wretched cant about ‘ Specie Cur- 
rency,’ as an individual and popular desideratum, is now di- 
rectly and fearfully contributing to the general derangement 
and distress now experienced. At this moment, our City 


|| Banks are preparing to pay the quarterly apportionment of 


the distributed Surplus Revenue to the several States—an 
operation of the readiest facility if left to the proper regula- 
tion of the laws of trade. There is not probably ten miles 
square in the Union—certainly not a State—which is not at 
this moment in debt to New-York; and the proper way of 
paying the Surplus belonging to Vermont, Ohio, or Hlinois, is 
in bills of exchange on those States respectively—in other 
words, by paying their debts here. In this way, the opera- 
tion would be one of positive relief instead of difficulty to our 
business community, dnd would afford positive facilities to 
our internal trade. But now, forsooth, the edicts of quackery 
| dictate that the money must be transferred bodily to the 
State which is to receive it, in some cases long before it is 
due, and in others in specie exclusively. Petty townships 
all over the country insist that their especial five or ten thou- 
sand dollars respectively must be paid over to them in spe- 
| cie, though they are all the while in debt to New-York or 


eee ‘ . || some other commercial city from five to fifty times the amount. 
Hartford, Litchfield, and Windham and Tolland; their oppo- | and diminished sales of cotton at Liverpool have largely in- | 


nents the bes? of it in the other Districts. If a heavy vote is | 
polled, however, the result may disappoint all calculations. 





creased the balance of trade ayainet this country—which | 


Of course, the dollars must be carted out to them, glouted 





balance must be liquidated in specie; and thus our Atlantic 
Banks are placed between two fires—a drain of specie to 





over for a day or two, and wheeled back to the cities in pay- 
ment of their debts, unless they have a convenient rule of 


' 


iT 


New Jensey.—A controversy, involving grave considera- | Rusape, and apether to the Wess te'puy for public tninds; wt never paying them. All this time, the proper use of the mo- 


tions, arose in the Legislature of this State prior to its re- || 
cent adjournment. The friends of Mr. Van Buren have a |! 


large majority in the more numerous branch, and there is a || evestes. 
tie in the Council. Subsequent to the State Election, how- || 
ever, the Presidential Election took place, a larger vote was 


cast, and the State went for Harrison. Just br-fore the ad-+| 


journment, the majority in the House voted to go into joint 
ballot, for the filling of such State offices as had already be- | 
come vacant, or would become so before the meeting of the 
next Legislature. The Whig members of the Council, how- 
ever, esteeming themselves the true representatives of a ma- 
jority of the people, and joined by the irregular Van Buren | 
Councillor from Hunterdon county, refused to go into joint | 
ballot, unless a pledge were given that no other than actual 
vacancies should be filled. We do not learn that they re-| 
quired the election of any officers from their own ranks, but | 
that no removals or prospective appointments on political | 
grounds should be made. The Assembly rejected all such! 
propositions, and consequently no joint ballot was had. The! 
Governor, we believe, has power to appoint such officers as 
may be required by the necessities of the public service. 


Ispiaxa.—l ieut. Gov. David Wallace, Gen. Amaziah 
Morgan, and Gen. Samucl Milroy, are candidates for Gov- 
ernor of this State at the August Election. Gen. Milroy is a 


| 


multancously. In consequence, they are obliged to curtail 
their discounts most oppressively, and still their specie de- 


Where will this end? 


Mr. Bidlle, by invitation of our merchants, was here on 
Wednesday, in consultation with our Banks and business men, 
to devise measures of relief. It was finally arranged that the 
United State» Bank shall provide a million of dollars in spe- 
cie, and the New York Banks another million, to meet the 
immediate demand for export; and that the U. 8. Bank shall 


|| further draw bills on Europe, at six and nine months, for five 


millions more, to be remitted in lieu of a further exportation 
of specie. It is hoped that this must afford at least tempo- 
rary relief. A Committee was also appointed to confer with 
all our Banks, and urge the extension of their discounts. (We 
do not sec how the Banks can extend, while the demand for 
specie continues.) The Morris Canal and Banking Company 
has engaged in the purchase of Foreign and Domestic Ex- 
change, but on such conditions as can contribute little to the 


|| abatement of the pressure. 


Later—Friday.—The Banks of our city, in General Con- 
vention yesterday, resolved to increase their discounts an ag- 
gregate amount of a millionand ahalf. The Manhattan will 
further issue a million of bonds or post notes payable in Lon- 
don, and another million payable at home. The Morris Ca- 





friend of Mr. Van Buren, and was, if we mistake not, a mem-| 


nal and Bank of America jointly issue bills on London, draw- 


' 


ber of the Baltimore Convention, and a candidate for Presi- | ing #ix per cent. interest, and payable a year hence, for | y million dollars of specie in Vandalia by the expe 


|, ney is more than lost to the community, and our Banks must 

i curtail-their discounts and oppress the whole business of the 

\| country for the gratification of this petty curiosity or barba- 

, rian folly. (N.B.—Amos Kendall only charges one half on 

| an average for returning this specie through his mill—Post- 
masters’ franks to the contrary notwithstanding.) 

Let us further illustrate this stupidity. The State of Illi- 
nois receives about one million of the distributed Surplus Re- 
venue. If she insist on having this paid over in specie, its 
transportation and insurance must naturally cost at least one 
percent. This is ten thousand dollars out of pocket. Bu 
\| she can buy bills here on her own most andoubted merchants 
\j at five per cent. discount. By taking this course, she makes 
fifty thousand dollars clear, beside saving ninety-nine hun- 
dredths of the cost of transmission. The cost or trouble of 
counting, &c. &e. is in like proportion. But when she has 
got the specie, she owes it all back here again, and five times 
as much with it. Unless withheld by some arbitrary and op- 
pressive regulation, the specie must begin at once to travel 
back again at another expense for transportation. If taken 
in paper, those who borrow it or in any way reccive it from 
|| the State pay it to the people generally for labor or produce, 
the people pay it tothe merchants, and the merchants to the 
| wholesale dealers of the seaports, and thus trade and industry 
|, feel its beneficent influence in every artery. A million of crg 
|| dit in New-York is worth more to the State of Illinois t 
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transportation} for she needs ten dollars here to one there.— 
The whole matter is too simple for argument. 

A pleasant anecdote is told in the Eastern papers of an oc- 
currence in the specie currency line. The authorities of 
Maine most sapiently resolved thaf their share of the Surplus 
must be paid over in gold—the real article, no mistake—and 
so intructed the State Treasurer, who came on to Boston with 
a draft for the amount on the Suffolk Bonk. The Bank paid 
him over the amount in such as they had—foreign gold coins, 
now a legal tender: throughout the Union. The Treasurer 
wended his way joyfully homeward with the glittering prize. 
But when he arrived at Portland, the Banks would not take 
it! They did not want it at all, and would not give their 
paper for it. The officers of the towns (to whom it was to 
be paid over) would not take it! They could not readily de- 
termine its value, and it was in every way less convenient 
than the ordinary currency. After exhausting his ingenuity 
in vain attempts to get rid of it, the Treasurer finally set his | 
face toward Boston, exchanged his gokt for notes, and pro- | 
ceeded with his business like a man of sense. His experi- 
ment only cost the State $600, and a brief delay in getting its | 


money. 


From Washington.—We have at length assurances that i 
may not be discredited, that the President will not revoke the 
Treasury Order, nor in any way modify the policy which 
dictated it. Nothing but specie is now received from any 
one for Public Lands. The receipts from this source for the 
last quarter amounted to five millions of dollars. As this| 
was the winter quarter, it is probable that the whole yearly | 
revenue from that source will reach twenty-five millions, un- 
jess checked by general bankruptcy. The President, we un- 
derstand from the Globe, will not in any case resort to the 
extreme measure of closing the Land Offices. The Experi- 
ment will go on, precisely in the course marked out by Gen. 





Jackson. 

A Whig paper states that in the deliberations of the Cabi- | 
net on this subject, there were—For the revocation of the 
Order, Messrs. Forsyth, Poinsett, Dickerson and Woodbury ; 
Against it, Messrs. Butler and Kendall—Mr. Van Buren 
siding with the minority. If this be true, how did it trans- 
pire? We suspect it is a guess merely. Mr. Benton re- 
mains at Washington. For wat? 

Mr. Van Buren, his son, and Mr. Forsyth, rode out together 
a few days since. This circumstance made a little buzz 
among the gossipers. 

Rumor says that Mr. Cambreleng will be appointed Minis- 
ter to Austria, and Mr. N. P. Willis Secretary of Legation. 
We do not believe the new President will be very prodigal of 
appointments during the recess of the Senate. 


Our Legislature is talking, as usual. After almost re- 
solving to repeal the Usury Laws, they now talk of making it 
a prison offence to take extra interest. They were wrong 
first, and are further wrong now. We believe there are not 
less than three conflicting projects for a General Banking 

We trust that very sagacious donkey, the public, is 
not fated to starve between so many stacks of delectable | 
prevender. 

Hon. Wm. C. Rives, the distinguished Virginia Senator, 
was complimented with a Public Dinner at Richmond on the | 
22d. Mr. Parker, Speaker of the State Senate, presided at | 
one table, and Mr. Banks, Speaker of the House, at another. | 
Judges Daniel and Nicholas, Mr. Roane, U. S. Senator elect, 
Mr. Ellis, Ambassador to Mexico, and nearly all the leading 
members of the dominant party in Virginia, were present. 
Mr. Rives, in response to a complimentary toast, addressed | 
the company in an able speech of two hours. Mr. Roane 
also replied toa compliment. Hon. Andrew Stevenson was 
warmly remembered, at the instance of Mr. Ritchie, the 
veteran Editor of the Enquirer. 


The Whigs of our city had a General Meeting at Masonic 
Hall on Tuesday evening. The attendance was numerous. 
The nomination of Aaron Clark for Mayor was warmly 
“pproved. 





Law. 








Express Mail to the West.—The Postmaster General has 
given notice of his intention to start an Express to the West on 
the 12th of January next. 





| 


GENERAL NEWS. 





For the New-Yorker. 
OFF-HAND NOTES OF A MOVING GENTLEMAN,—No. VL 
Tamra-Bay, February 25, 1837, 

The wind was blowing a gale when we made for the U. S. 
schooner Motto, captain Armstrong, then lying at anchor in 
the offing of the bay, which the Gulf makes by its curve at 
the mouth of the Saint Marks. The men who manned the 
small boat found it impossible to weather a central bar far 
out in the bay; and-as the boat drifted neurer and nearer to 
the shore in spite of their exertions, the Captain gave his 
orders, “stand ready there, men—the moment the boat 
strikes, throw yourselves overboard, and bear her off, and 
keep her upright.” Ina few moments more the boat's crew 
were in the water nearly up to their necks, pushing the boat 
off from the breakers until they could find the bottom no 
longer, when they sprung into the boat again and we bore 
away clear of the point; and soon, but in some peril, (as 
thought a land-duck who was among our number,) of being 
swampe:!, we reached the good schooner Motto to our no 
small gratification, less soaked than the poor mariners who’ 
were shivering in their wet garments on this, deemed to be 
almost the coldest day of the season. 

The M. ‘to was groaning to be relieved from her fastening, 
and the anchor was soon weighed, and the beautiful bark 
bowed gracefully as she veered off from the shore and went 
on her course like a racer excited to the top of his speed, and 
foaming to reach the goal ahead of the rival steeds. 

The Motto is unequalled for speed, and skims over the 
waters from wwe to wave on her graceful and even course 
with almost the steadiness and elasticity of a nimble-winged 
bird, cutting its passage through the pliant air. In fifteen 
hours we entered the Spirito Santo, or Tampa-Bay, and in 
twenty hours were at anchor in view of the Cantonment, or 
Fort Brooks, at the head of the bay, with our associations 
leaping back to the past scenes of the Florida War, where 


| many a warm heart has ceased to gush since the rifle of the 


Indian has been levelled against the white man, who has 
come here to bear the red-skin from the wide range of the 
sunny fields of his fore-fathers to the frosty and wild regions 
of a Western and unknown home. 

Since our arrival in the bay, I have been several times on 
shore. Tampa-Bay will ever be hallowed in the records of 
our history, and the melancholy story of the Indian. Of all 
the Indian wars which have excited the scattered inhabitants 
of the frontiers since the landing of our fore-fathers to the 
firm resistance of the Seminoles, who yet insist upon remain- 
ing in their ancient possessions, nove will have been more 
fruitful in material for romance and song than the spirited 
action of the Indian in his hammocks and wild fortresses of 
Florida. Who does not feel a thrill through his veins as he 
contemplates the massacre of the lamented Dade and his 
command. And not far from the very spot, where the Indian 
rifle did such execution, and left on the field in their blood 
one hundred and nine of the one hundred and twelve men 
who opposed them—and their spurned corses for a skeleton- 
burial when an army of their comrades should find them— 
these same chiefs are now treating with the American Gene- 
ral. Dothey not feel, as they gaze on the surrounding forest, 
that they stand on vantage ground? The first proposition 
they make is, that they shall be left to occupy their own and 
cherished fields. The next, that they shall be remunerated 
for all their losses during the war. This} may all seem pre- | 
posterous, and the white man will smile at the presumptuous 
Indian. But the blood of these warriors has boiled within 
them as they have thought on revenge; and they say, as they 
have said in other days, that the Whites cannot conquer them 
—* You must hire our false brothers, the Indians, to strength- 
en your arm befere it can reach us.” Of course the propo- 
sition of these savages t, and should not be acceded to. 
They must go to their designated homes, west of the Missis- 
sippi. There car be no alternative ; and unless the Indian 
consent, deeds of blood yet remain to be acted. At the mo- 
ment at which 1 am writing, it is a matter of doubt whether 
the Indians are sincere in the armistice they now desire to 
be prolonged, to give them time to collect the other warriors. 
The general sentiment of the officers of the army is, that the 
Indians will come in, and that the war is over. General Je- 














sup, however, is the least credulous on this subject, and thus 
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fore, to gain time. He demands from the Indians, if the 
truce shall be longer extended, that they shall bring him 
twelve young men of their tribe as hostages. This is the in- 
formation brought to the post here, by an Indian express, who 
arrived at the cantonment last night. 

Tampe-Bay has been spoken of, and justly, as being for- 
merly one of the most beautiful posts of the army. It has 
also been said, and justly, that it has been most shamefully 
injured. In the first place, immediately after the news of 
Dade’s maseacre reached the cantonment, there may have 
| been excuse for destroying trees and houses in the errange- 
[ments suddenly to be made for the defence of the post. It 
| was a natural supposition that the Indians might be upon 
‘them momently, after the arrival at the post of the wounded 
soldier, who was one of the three wounded men of Dade’s 
command who made their escape. But the destruction to 
the orange groves is daily going on. The few rows of them 
| still remaining have mostly been barked by the horses. If 
| Col. B., who is said to have spared no pains in rendering this 
| post beautiful and pleasant, has but little of the sensibility of 
‘the man of taste of which he has the reputation, he would 
‘shed tears, although a soldier, over the destruction of so 
| much that must have been enchanting previous to the break- 
| ing out of this Indian war. 
| The Motto leaves Tampa on the 27th. I shall send this 
|by her. It will go as on the wing of a bird so far as she 
'shall convey it. Captain A. is a gallant officer, and as a vo- 
|lunteer, accompanied Gen. Gaines in his march and was shot 
through the neck by a rifle ball in General G’s engagement 
| with the Indians. He received the highest compliment for 
(his gallant behavior from the General, and of the gentlemanly 
manners and courteous attentions of Captain A. to a stran- 
ger, it has been my good fortune to be the observer and the 
recipient. 

The news of to-day, (the 26th,) from the Council is, that 
the Indians have left the required number of hostages with 
General Jesup, and are to have their final talk with him six 
days hence. They will probably persuade Micanopa, the 
principal chief of the Seminoles, or the king of the nation, 
as his name implies, to come in. He is an old man, and 
rather stubborn. Abram, the negvo chief, seems to be Mi- 
canopa’s Prime Minister. He is said to be a shrewd diplo- 
matist—a perfect non-committal—talks a great dea! and flu- 
ently, but is astonishingly successful in avoiding every ex- 
pression which might be turned against him, and commit his 
Prince. “ Massa,” he says to Gen. Jesup, “‘ Micanopa say, 
you drive him into a berry bad swamp, and will you please 
to let him remain there!" Two of the hostile Indians came 
with the train of waggons from the post where the Council is 
being held, to Tampa-Bay Station this evening. One of them 
is a relation of Micanopa’s, and came to see his sister, an 
I wit- 





| 
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interesting young Indian woman, who is a prisoner. 
nessed their meeting at a distance, as the sister came forth 
from the Stockade, leading her only and small boy at her 
side, to welcome her brother. He is a young warrior, and 
,nephew of Clowd, the heir apparent of the Seminole dynas- 
ty. When the sister and brother met, they did not embrace 
each other, or extend their hands. The sister turned as they 
met, and walked before the two hostiles leading the way back 
jagain to the Stockade. There, it is said, they indulged more 
|of feeling than is usual to be manifested when an Indian 
| meets with his kindred under such circumstances. The sis- 
‘ter often smiled as she looked upon her Indian brother, but 
, he contemplated her with the sad gravity of one looking upon 
the corpse of one beloved. They however were cheerful at 
‘the time I visited the stockade, some hours afterward. I had 
talked with this woman before. Her brother had become fa- 
| miliar, and gave me his hand, of his own accord, with gra- 
‘ciots smiles. [asked him if he would shoot me if I shonld 
| venture on the read, to be at the Council at their next talk ? 
| He said “ they had buried the rifle, and should burn no more 
| powder to harm the white man. Butjall of the tribes had 
| not heard of the truce by their runners. The swift foot was 
on its trail, and their rifles, like ours, would be buried.” I 
| laughed with the young chief on several subjects, throwing in 
|a little spice of the quizzical, which the interpreter managed 
| with considerable facility and naivette to render, so as to put 
at defiance the prevalent sentiment that the red man is the 














| expresses himself. It may be a ruse of theirs, as once be- | gravest of all people. 
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The sister of the chief. the day before, had given me four | The Tolounnais gives the following from Algiers: “ Lieut. 
of forty or fifty strings of heavy beads she wore about Col. Marey has for several weeks been installed as Agha at 


: ; head | Bouffaric, and has succeeded in putting a step to the acts of 
her neck. She raised 4 over ber wath her small i rigandage which had been previously committed by the 
fingers, and threw them, -with no little grace, for a savage, || Hadjoutes of the Mitidja. For this service he has fo 1 
into my hands. “ We are friends,” she said, lvut did not look || horse patrols of the tribes of Berri Krelil and Beni Moucat 
me in the face. To-day she smiled as I approached her and , Merchantmen have been hired, and are being laden as quickly 


: “ _ as possible with ammunition, stores of all kinds, and men to 
asked her about ter brother. She said that c che was hapry: | ace loss occasioned by the explosion at Bona. Yous- 
more than happy” (this was the language of the interpreter) | .oy] v is traversing the country with his Arabs, in order to 


“to see her brother. She had only one brotler, and she did i — the concurrence of several Sheiks. Since our check 
not know that she should ever meet him again.” I told her | at Constantina, the star of this chief has been on the wane, 
I had sisters far, far away; and I thought I could tell how | ee . oe ee aS ODS BOM expedi- 
happy she was when I thought of them. She was thus soon || “aE vasa ; 
showing her affection for her brother by working on an ¢a- | Exoiasp.—The Cotton market has experienced no further 
kof-keta, or hunting shirt, which she was determined to finish depression—indeed, a slight improvement was experienced 
for him the same night, and had already sent a little Indian, ®t P€ time, but it was not sustained. The demand for 
girl to ask an officer to give her a piece of candle, to sew by | money has slightly abated ; the Bank of England having ex- 
after dark. She handles the needle with as much dexterity erted itself to the utmost for the relief of the community.— 
as some Northern ladies of a more brilliant complexion, and | The great house of the Barings, which is the principal dealer 
speaking, but not more speaking, and mellowed eye ; and ex- | in American stocks, drafts, &e. has adopted and promulgated 
hibits considerable, but a somewhat fantastic taste in the cut, 2€W Tules for the regulation of their dealings, which must se- 
and in the selection of the colors of the ea-kof-keta for her | "usly effect our trade, and especially the drawers of bills 
anther. y.w.t. | ofexechange on England. The Bank has somewhat relaxed 
_—_—_—_—— || its policy with regard to Americo» paper. 
FROM EUROPE. || The Whig Ministry of Great Britain obtained a signal vic- 
Since our last paper went to press, we have been favored | tory over their opponents on the 22d, on their bill for the re- 
with almost daily arrivals of late European packets—the | form of Municipal Corporations in Ireland. On the division 
Utica on Saturday, (from Liverpvol on the 24th;) the Havre | the vote stood—tor the Ministerial project 321; Aguinst it 
on Saturday (from Havre on the 3d inst.)the EuropeonMon- 242. The result was loudly cheered. It is not doubted 
day (from Liverpool on the 3d;) the Montreal (from Liver- | that the Lords will reject or destroy the bill, and there- 


pool, also on the 3d.) . 
France.—Another plot for the assassination of Louis | 


|| upon the Ministers will forthwith resign, or dissolve the Par- 


liament. In either case, a political contest must ensue of 


Philippe has been discovered. The intended regicide was ‘ anexampled violence and fury. 


a mechanic named Champion, whohung himself immediately | 
after his arrest. The following is the account of the dis | 
covery: 
From the Gazette des Tribuneaux, February 21. 
About 5 o’clock on Sunday morning, M. Vassal, the cot || 
missary of Police, attended by his brother, a peace officer, 
and several assistants, went to the lodgings of Cha:npion, at 
No. 38 Rue de I’'Hotel de Ville, ts make a search in obedi- 
ence to a warrant from the Prefect of Police. On seeing the 
Commissary and his assistants, Champion was seized with a) 
violent nervous trembling, and was so completely overcome, 
that he was for some tim+ unable to answer the questions put 
to him. M. Vassal immediately commenced his search.— 
Finding nothing in Champion’s apartment, he went up to the 
rooms and garrets above, and there found concealed in a dark 
corner, the half constructed machine. It was im the shape of 
a child’s commode or chest of drawers, about 7 or 8 inches | 
wide, and 3 or 4 inches deep. Instead of three drawers, it | 
had three compartments, which extended the whole length of | 
the commode. In the first compartment were places for 7 
small pistol barrels, to be ranged horizontally ; the second was | 
calculated to hold 6 barrels in a direction inclining to the || 
left. The following is the manner in which the machine was | 
to be discharged. A battery to be attached, would by means 
of a string ignite all the barrels, beginning with the first rank, 
and then in succession passing to the two others by a train of 
gunpowder, which was se calculated that all the barr -Is should 
not go off at onee, but one after the other, so that those in- 
climung to the right and left might have a wider range, and 
thus strike the victim should he escape from the horizontal 
range. This explanation is said to have been given by Cham- 
ion himself, who afterwards stated the mamner in which he 
soem to employ the machine. He was to obtain a 
handcart, and fill it with furniture, as if he was removing from 
his lodgings. The machine was te be placed at the height of 
5 or 6 feet, aml concealed by a mattrass. A porter, hired 
at chance, was to draw the hand cart on the road to Neuilly, 
near the spot where the King would pass in his carriage, and 
at the proper moment, Champion was to pull the string and 
fire the machine. Champion has already been imprisoned fer | 
three or four months for being engaged in the riots at the trial | 
ofthe Ministers of Charles X. His mistress, whose name is 
Saget, bas been arrested, and is in close confin-ment. It is 
said that she has frequently declared, when talking of Cham- 
pion, that if she wished to be revenged on him she could tell 
many thing to his disadvantage. A fencing master named 
Janvier, living in the Rue de Versailles, was arrested yes- 
terday. The police areactively engaged in prosecuting further 
enquiries.” | 
Frasce asp Argica—The Eclair.ur of Toulon, of the 
17th Feb. says: “All the store ships are preparing to sail for 
Africa with war stores of every description. A sufficient 
nuinber of transports have been hired for conveying a quanti- | 
ty of provisions and 3,000 horses. The latter will be em | 
barked at Port Vendres, Marseilles, and Toulon. At Port | 
Vendresalso will be embarked a part of the troops destined || 
for the expedition, particularly those which are are to be fur- {| 
nished by the division of Pyrenees Orientales.” i 


The Influenza still rages throughout Europe. A thousand 
persons were buried in one day at Dublin. The mortality is 


|| far greater than that occasioned by the Cholera, and the 
number affiicted many times as great. 


Many failures have taken place throughout Great Britain, 
but commercial credit is but slightly impaired. Several Rad- 


ical propositions for political Reforms—the ejectment of 


the Bishops from the House of Lords, the abolition of the 
property qualification for Members of Parliament, &c.— 
have been rejected in the House of Commons. 
Spats.—Letters from Bayonne state the Carlist General 
Guibelalde has apprized the French General Harispe, that the 
Carlists will be obliged to return the fire of the Christinos’ ar 
tillery from the fort of Behobia. The same correspondence 
adds that Don Carlos has loudly protested against the au- 
thorisation granted to the Christinos artillery to pass through 


a portion of the French territory. 


The Espanol says: “‘ It is positively stated that the zreater 

rtion of the Carlist forces are now concentrated vewards 

s Arbos in Navarre, and that not more than six of their bat- 
talions remain before Bilboa. It appears almost certain that 
the sums for which Gomez has been unable to account to the 
Pretender, amounts to several millions. The Carlist em- 
ployes are said to have been shet for having forged the signa- 
ture of Don Carlos. The Pretender is at Ascotia, appreben- 
sive, no doubt, of a visit from Espartero at Durango. Mean- 
while, till the protected movements azninst the Carlists take 
place, the inhabitants of Vittoria are afraid to venture any 
distance from the gates of the city.” 

The Eco del Commercio says:—The Carlist Gen. Villa- 
real has been set at liberty by the Pretender. an | the Infante 
Don Sebastian is stated to be on the point of marching into 
Castile, with 17th battalions. His troops are only waiting 
for some uniforms which have been ordered in France. Vil- 
lareal makes no scruple of avowing his inveterate resentment 
to several of the Pretender’s advisers, and declares his inten- 
tion of killing them with his own hand.” 

Extract of a letter of the 25th ult. from Bayonne: “ The 
same inaetivity still prevails. Evans has more than 3,000 


| men attacked with the grippe at St. Sebastian. Saarsfield 


asserts that he has only 6,000 men disposable, and he de- 
mands reinforcements in order to take the field. The Car- 
lists do not understand each other any better; they have no 
money, and the country is very discontented. The departure 
of General Seoane, for the army of the the north, has taken 
place in spite of M. Mendizabel and Lopez. The prevailing 


opinion among the Carlists, at Irun, is that the famous com- || 


bined attack is adjourned sine die. Reinforcements for 


Madrid have been demanded from Espartero, who has de- |) 


tached 2,000 men for that capital.” 

Gen. Gomez, a leading partizan of the Queen and Consti- 
tution, having been taken prisoner by the Carlists, has been 
shot by order of the Pretender, after an attempt to make his 
escape. A London paper adds: 

“ His execution took place on the 17th, and in pursuance 


of the decree of a military inquiry held the preceding day. 





It was not in co uence of the investigation respecting his 
conduct while ae. interior that his death was mre g It 
was the result of an uysuccessful attempt which, which, in 
conjunction with three other officers, (also executed) he made 
to escape from his prison at Bergera. He was arrested jn 
the act, and in 24 hours ceased to exist. To the last he de. 
nied that there was the smallest foundation for the charges 
brought a; ainst him.” 

On this subject the Morning Chronicle remarks: “ The 
execution of Gomez puts the finishing stroke to the character 
| of the Pretender and his party. It is impossible to conceive 
/an act so infamous, so envious, so ungrateful. Itis the act 
| of a stupid monster, a brute, whose idiotism is only equalled 

by his dvatiey. Yet this is the man whom the tories recom- 
mend and patronize! They wonld put him on the throne of 
Spain to reward his followers after this fashion; whilst his 
| foes—we shudder to think what must be their fate! Every 
| man of liberal feelings was the enemy of Don Carlos before; 
j henceforth he must be execrated by every friend, nay, by 
4 every pretender to humanity,” 


| Turxer.—Advices from Beyroot, (Syria,) under date of 
} January 13, state that on the Ist of January an earthquake 
| took place there, which destroyed the towns on Lake Tibe- 
| riade, and a great number of cities and villages with their en- 
| virons; a great part of the population perished by this fright- 
| ful disaster. As all communication with Lenisaker is inter- 
| rupted, we fear we shall soon have sad news from that city. 
| At Are, all the public works of Ibrahim Pacha have been an- 
| nihilated. 

The plague had subsided at Constantinople, after having 
| carried off one hundred and +iz thousand inhabitants. Ten 
| deaths took place from the plague on the 28th of January at 
a small village in Asia, a short distance from Sartan. 


Health of the King of Denmark.—Leuters received at 
Altona, from Copenhagen, represent the illness of the King 
as very serious, andas likely to lead to an immediate dissolu- 
jtion. The bulletins are tranquilizing, beeanse the royal pa- 
| tient reads them himself, who will not believe that he is so 
jill as he really is. His death would occasion, not only in 
| Denmark, but also in the Duchies, many important changes of 
| a national and territorial kind. [Gazette de Augsburg. 


| —— 
| FLORIDA. 

Treaty with the Seminoles.—The National Intelligencer fur- 
nishes a copy of the Treaty or Capitulation entered into by 
| General Jesup with the Seminoles. 
| CAPITULATION. 
| Of the Seminole nation of Indians and their allies, Jumper, 

Holatoochee, or Davy, and Yaholoochee, representing the 

principal Chief, Micanopy, and fally empowered by him, 

entered into with Major General T 8. Jesup, com- 
madjng the United States forces in Florida, this 6th day of 

March, 1#37. 

Art. 1. The Chiefs above named, in behalf of themselves 
and the nation, agree that hostilities shall cease immediately, 
and shaJl not be resumed. 

Art. 2. They agree and bind themselves that the entire 
ination shall immediately emigrate to the country assigned 
|them by the President of th» United States, west of the 
Mississippi. 

Art. 3. Until they emigrate, they will place in the posses- 
| sion of the General commanding the troops, hostages for the 
| faithful ormance of their engagement. 
| Art. 4. The Indians shall immediately withdraw to the 
| south of the Hillsborough. Those found north of that river, 
/and a line drawn from Fort Foster due east from it to the 
| ocean, without permission of the General commanding, after 
the Ist of April, will be considered hostile. 

Art. 5. Major General Jessup, in behalf of the U. States, 
jagrees that the Seminoles and their allies who come in and 
{emigrate to the West, shall be secure in their lives and proper 
H ty; that their negroes, their bona fide property, shall accom- 
| 





y them to the West, and that their cattle and ponies shail 
paid for by the United States at a fair valuation. 

Art. 6. That the expenses of the movement West shall be 
paid by the United States. 

Art 7. That the chiefs, warriors, and their families, and ne- 
groes, shall be subsisted from the time they ossemble in camp, 
near Tampa Bay, until they arrive at their homes west of the 
Mississippi, and twelve months thereafter, at the expense of 
the United Sutes. 
|| Art. 8. The chiefs and warriors, with their families, will as 
, semble in the camp to be designated by the commanding gen- 
| eral, as soon as they can; and at all events by the 10th day of 
April. Yahooloochee will come in at once with his people, 
‘and the other towns will follow as fast a8 possible. 

Art. 9. Transports will be ready to take the Indians, with 
the negroes, off to their western homes. 

Art. 10. Micanopy will be one of the hostages. He is to 
| visit the commanding general, and will remain near him until 
| his people are ready to move. 

Art. 11. All the advantages secured to the Indians by the 
treaty of Payne's Landing, and not enumerated by the preee- 
ding articles, are hereby recognized and secured to them. 
| Signed at Camp Dade, on the 6th of March, by General 
Jesup, and four of the principal Chiefs. 
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Postinasters Who know no better than to send us silver by mail and 


NE W-YORK. 





> We are again obliged to apologi for wretched pe ‘ and de- 
u the - easement of our Portrait of Be er. The - a has at 
ogth broken wp, at least toa point above the manufactory which 
upplics us, and we must certainly have suitable paper in season for 


ur next. 


Postage —Our friends must treat us more handsomely in this mat- 
r. Those who expect to receive two Quartos for five dollars must 
ay the postage, and the whole , or the amount will be de- 
ucted from their remittances. who apply for missing num- 
ers must pay their postage, or their requests will be disregarded.— 








xpect it will be covered by their franks, thereby expose our subscri- 
rs to the loss of half their remittances. How can they be so igno- 
at or so stupid as to this consideration ? 








TO CORRESPONDETS. 
The Progress of Hope” (A.) is declined. “Lines” (H.) do. 
Reflections on the Sea-Shore” (B.) do. 

Ode to Oneida Lake” must be declined. The first verse is 
bad. Had it been any other than the first, the fault might 
been excused. 

The Past, Present, and Futare,” (A.) is not quite suited to our col- 
unns 

Retrospection” (J. C.) is accepted, 

Sener “Stanzas to Sare," “The Bride,” (Z. E.) are most res- 
peetfully declined, “The Dream” is not verse, “To a Deceased 
Sister’’ may appear. ‘ 

To the Memory of Youth” (Selden) is borrid jargon. Why wil | 
some writers break up bad prose into the semblance of blank 
verse, without knowing how to fashion s single line of poetry! 

The Seminoles” (Harp of the Vale) is declined. All the pe 

y 


very 
have 


the Indian character and destiny has long since been ext 
abler writers. 








The Siege of C ple” (S re) ini preb bi 

Md Friends,” (Inez) uires further coussderation. 

Death” CE. P. R. D.) will probably appear. , 

Phe Philosophy of Kissing” (W.G.) will appear. The author could ' 


have done better with a graver subject. . 
Yn the Death of the venerable Moses Brown” (L. H. 8.) is grate-| 
fully welcomed. 


* Lafe of Oliver Goldsmith” —Carey & Hart, Philadelphia, bave | 
blished in one large and beautiful octavo volume “The Life of 
iver Goldemith, M. B. from a variety of sources; by James Prior, 
hor of the Life of Burke.” We received thisbook just as we were 
ing to press, and can only say that the publishers deserve the 
nks of the Ameriacn public for so creditable and substantial on) 
dition to the literature of the country. It is worthy of a place in 
hbrary. 


 Fulkner, a Nowel ; by the Author of * Frankenstein,’ ‘ The Last Man,’ | 
"—We have copied an excellent review of this new work in an- 
er portion of our paper, and have little to add to it. It is undoubt- | 
v fat superior to the mass of novels. The Harpers have repub- | 
ed i, compressed into one volume at fifty cents '—binding in pro- 


toa, Otherwise the execution is fair. 


| 
a \j 
fre. Omes Works.—-W. Sandford, 29 Aun-st. has just published | 
\. 1V. of his edition of “The Complete Works of Mrs. Amelia | 


, 0 five volumes.” 


LITERARY—DOMESTIC. 





office and limitation of Presidential and minor terms—these and 
kindred topics must be di d with freedom and force not merely, 
but with consistency. It is a general and well founded complaint 





sions, and even the pledges, which conduced to its elevation—to 
spura from beneath it the ladder on which its elevation was achieved. | 
The establishment of political Reviews of acknowledged character | 
and authority will tend to correct or modify the anomaly complained | 
of, and will still further tend to purify the party contests and party 
journals of the day from the paltry personalities, the valgar tiradcs, | 
and the thousand degrading features by which they are too often 
characterized. We heartily wish success to the enterprize in ques- 
tion. 





“ Ion.”—A very handsome edition of this Tragedy has been published 
by Mr. Dearborn, as we might have said some weeks since. Those | 
who read any thing dramatic beside Shakspeare will be richly re- | 
paid for the time bestowed on a perusal. ‘Jon,’ by the unanimous 
award of the higher tribunals of critici , ranks the noblest tragedy 
which has been produced for years. Its classical keeping and finish 
will commend it to the hearts of scholars. 








“ The Belize Herald and Commercial Akvertiser.”—Vol. 1. Nos. 13, | 
14, reaches us from Belize, Isle of Honduras. It is nearly half as | 
large as our own sheet, contains less than one-fourth as much, and is | 
published weekly at the modest rate of $12 per annum! We be- | 
lieve the publisher does not calculate to supersede the cheap week- 
lies of New-York and Philadelphia. The only fact we learn from it | 
is that the Mahogany trade is depressed just now, and the cutters are 
recommended to betake themselves to cotton or sugar. 





“ Journal of the American Institute."—The March No. of this work | 
is a good one. It should be supported by the productive interests | 
and useful arts of the country. Contents : | 


| 
Edifice for the American Institute ; Petition to Legislature for an in- } 
cor ion; The Protective Policy attacked; Chinese indigo aad 
madder ; Hon. Henry L. Elsworth'’s Letter on an improved quality of | 
corn by cultivation; Copy of Thomas N. Baden’s answer; Hon. 
Henry L. Ellsworth on the Cultivation of the Western Prairies; E. | 
A. Ellsworth's Letter and estimates of do. ; James Newell, answer to | 
inquiries on do.; American Patents issued in March, 1836, (continued 
from pe Repository of the American Institute—its advan- ! 
tages; Improved Steam Engine in England; A reduction of duties 
will not of course produce a corres 


nding reduction of revenue, as 
proved by analogous cases ; Salt— 


marks of Mr, Davis, in Senate 


|| of the United States; Internal Improvement—Coavention at Roch- 


| 
ester; New-Evgland Entorprize, &c.—Canals and Railroads in Con- | 
necticut ; Extract from “ Knowledge for the People,” &¢.—On spirits; 
Do, do. on vinegar; History of a poor family in London; Coinage at | 
the mint, 1°36; Official table of vessels, arrived at the city of New- 
York, 1536; prices of flour, from 1795 to 1637; Condition of the 
Banks of Pennsylvania ; Itents from Gov. Marcy's Message ; Chapter 
of Facts—Containing Mr. Lawrence's Remarks in the House of Rep- 
resentatives, &c.; Delivery of diplomas, and great festival at New- 
ark; The muscardine, a disease of the silk worms; Hints on the 
Cultivation of the Mulberry, by Lewis Tinelli; Public Archieve ; 
Par of Exchange, &c.; Notices. 








We could add nothing to the testimony we | 
ec already borne in favor of the merit aud practical worth of these || 
lent writings. Their popularity with those whose approbation |/ 
he meed of virtue alone is, however, their highest commendation. | 
y hold their place in the public esteem more unwaveringly, we || 
seve, than any mainly umaginative writings of the age. The pre- | 
edition is got up with perhaps too strict an eye to economy ; but | 
is not a peculiarity and scarcely a fault in this age of multiplied | 
hs and universal reading. | 


» Concerning Slavery.—Allan Pollock, jr. of this city will shortly | 
r to the legal profession and the public “ A Practical Treatise on 
Law of Slavery; being a compilation of all the derisions made | 
hat subject in the several courts of the United States, and <a 
rts, with copious notes and references to the Statutes and other 
jorities, syetematically arranged—by Jacob D. Wheeler, Esq. At- | 
ry atLaw.” We believe such « treatise eminently required by | 
circumstances of the times, The reclamation of persons claimed | 
igitive slaves is now and will continue to be systematically oppo- 
in all the Northera citsea, under the advisement of able lawyers ; | 





“ The American Monthly Magazia ."—The April No. of this work 
appears in excellent season, and seems calculated to sustain its high 
reputation. We have not yet found time to read it thoroughly, how- 
ever. The leading paper on “Pauperism” is able and judicious. 

© prose contributions—learned or lively, are well written—the 
poetry not remarkably so. Contents: 

Pauperism; The Night-mare; Gertrude Wilbur; The Knight of 
the Cross; The humble Remonstrance of the Letter R.; Stanzas; 
A Talk about Theatricals; Musings in Mount Aubern; The “lon” 


The Street; The Ghostly Driver; Leaves froma Lady's Journal— | 
No. 4; To a Letter from Abroad ; Sounct; Critical Notices ; Monthly 
Commentary. 

New Publications —Tho Letters and Works of Lady Mary Wort- || 
ley Montague, edited by her grandson, Lord Warncliffe ; in 2 vols. | 
Philadelphia: Carey, Lea & Blanchard. Wiley & Putnam, Broad- | 
way. rs. Armytage, or Female Domination—by the authoress of | 
*Mothers & daughters.’ Carey, Lea & Blanchard. Petit Courier | 
Des Dames, a semi-monthly Journal of Fashions, New-York: For- | 
eign and Classical Bookstore. The Slave, or the Memoirs of Archy 
Moore—John H, Eastburn. 2 vols. A Familiar View of the Opera- 
tion and Tendency of the Usury Laws, extracted from the corres- 


| were by law prohibited from purchasing or 


jed at that time. 


Casualty.— A two-story wooden dwelling on Third Avenue, 
between Twenty-sixth and Twenty-seventh streets, crumbled 


} 
that a party in power is too apt to forget the principles, the profes | to the earth on Monday afternoon, killing James May in- 


stantly, injuring James Wilson so badly that he died two 
hours after, and a woman so seriously that she is not expected 
to survive. Several other persons were less dangerously 
wounded. The building was raised on screws, to facilitate 
the digging of a cellar, on which the deceased, with others, 
were engaged, while the house was occupied by three families. 


Report of the Investigating Committee.—The follow- 
ing extracts from the report of the General Investigating 
Committee covers somewhat more ground than that portion 
of the minority report which we published week before last. 
It seems proper that the reader should have the views of the 
committee on all the specific charges of abuse preferred 
against the Administration; and we should have copied 
more liberally from both reports had they reached us in due 
season. 

The charges attempted to be proved are, 

“ Firet—Speculations in the public lands. The Commit- 
tee permitted this inquiry to be made, touching all officers who 

ulating in the 
public lands. The acts of Sept. 2, 1789, and March 3d, 1791, 
prohibit such purchase to persons appointed to any office 
| instituted by the act to establish the eons Department, 
| and to all the clerks employed therein. 
| There was no proof before the Committee that any officer 
| or clerk, prohibited by law from dealing in the public lands, 
| had violated the law. 
|. “The Committee did not feel authorized to extend this 
| inquiry to pnblic officers who were not prohibited from making 
‘such purchases, such act not being a violation of official duty 
any more than the purchase of any article of trade or com- 
ree. 
|“ Second—DisLursing officers drawing specie and selling 
|the same as merchandize to purchasers of public lands or 
jothers. The evidence (pages 30, 32, 37) negatives this 
charge. 
| The third and fourth charges (which were not given in the 
portion of the minority report we published) are of no great 
| moment, 
me Fifth—The case of David Melville, a weigher and gauger 
| in the customs at Newport. The charge is that Melville was 
| removed from office for opinion’s sake. The facts are that 
, when Mr. Ellery, the Collector who appointed Melville, re- 
signed, and Mr. Littlefield was appointed Collector, the latter, 
lin the exercise of the discretion the law gave him in such 
| cases, did not reappoint Melville, whose office was at an end 
by the resignation of his principal. The public service was 
| not impaired, but it would seem promoted by this act; and as 





|| it comes under the class of inquiries into motives, it was not, 
| for reasons before given, within the jurisdiction of this Com- 
|| mittee. 
| Committee, a Standing Committee of the House, (on Com- 
|| merce,) had the whole matter in charge, on a 
| David Melville, and made their Report Feb. 23d, adverse tu 
|| of Plato; Transitorioess ; Moral Counsel; Vanderlyn ; Stewardship ; || the petitioner. 


In fact, at the very time it was pressed upon this 
tition from 


The same subject was before the Senate the 
last session, and all the documents connected with it publish- 
A full explanation of the case is given in 
the testimony of Mr. Littlefield and Mr. Secretary Wood)u- 
ry, (pages 189, 75, and 80 of Journal.) 

“ Sicth.—The case of J. W. Reckless, Collector at Perth 
Amboy, New-Jersey.—This appears to be a charge under the 
head of “ retaining corrupt and fraudulent officers in place, 
knewing of their malfeasance in office.” The specification is 
wholly unsupported by the evidence in the case, which has 


it thence becomes highly necessary that the laws uuder which || pondence of a 
are held to service and those regulating the evidence of their || im part, to the 


tude should be conveniently and comprehensively collated and 
‘ered easily accessible, W@® believe the entire accuracy and 
pieteners of this work may be depended on. 


The Umted States Magazine and Democratic Review." —We learn 
creat pleasure that a new monthly Magazine, entitled as above, | 
be published at Washington on and after the Ist of July next. | 


ding journals on that | 
vand can no longer doubt that the project has really the coun- | 


have awaited the endor 








of the | 


ace and approval of the powerful pariy which now wields the | 


ernment of the country. The Magazine will of course command | 


contributions of able pons, and be measurably regarded as a! 
onal work, on both sides of the Atlantic. 


Review of this cast, in the hands of mon of character for integ- 
and ability, could not properly be regarded as a mere party ad- 
‘cororgan, It must necessarily propound doctrines and entrench 
‘behind principles, and these it must maintain immutably, In 
° fluctuations of party ascendancy or reverse, it must maintain 
“overying language. The Right of Instruction, the relative 
‘rt of the several branches of our Federal Government, State 
ao and the appropriate remedy of their infraction, the extent 
‘mtations of Executive power, Appointments to and Removals 

office, Appointments of Members of Congress, Rotation in 


aticman of New-York, with his son, being a reply 
| York Daily Express of December, 1836." New-York : John Gray. 


|) The Booksellers of our city gave a splendid dianer on Thurs- 
| 


day to their brethren from Philadelphia, Boston, &c. in autend- 
ance on the recent Trade Sales, to which the Authors, Editors, 
and others interested in the cause of literature were very gene- 
rally invited. The entertainment was given atthe City Hotel. 
David Felt, Esq. presided ; and among the guests were Wash- 
ington Irving, Fitz Greene Halleck, Wm. C. Bryant, James K. 
Paulding, Gov. Trumbull, Albert Gallatin, Chancellor Kent, Xc. 
&e. Hon. Francis C. Gray, on behalf of the Boston booksellers, 
Col. Stone of the Commercial, Mr. King of the American, Major 
Noah of the Star, and Matuhew L. Davis, severally addressed 
the company, and ‘were listened to with gratified attention.— 
About four hundred gentlemen sat down to the dinner. The 
company separated at alate hour, abundantly inspirited by the 
fenst of reason afforded. The sentiments prepared by the Com- 
mittee, as well as those transinitted by several distinguished gen- 
tlemen who were forced to decline the invitation, were most hap- 








lication. 


tesay of a ‘Rhode-Lslander,’ published in the New- | 


| uselessly encumbered the Journal with a mass of documents 
| occupy.ng fifty-eight printed pages. The President, in the 
| exercise of his discretion, and with all the original papers be- 
|| fore him, decided that irregular incidental expenses had been 
|| charged, but that there was no proof of corruption or fraud, 
|| and the Collector was required to refund the irregular char- 
| ges. This case is fully and satisfactorily explained, in the 
|| answers of Hon. Garrett D. Wall of the Senate, to questions 
|| put to him, (page 309 of Journal.) This is the only specific 
| allegation made of corrupt retaining in office, and the facts 
\ disclosed, warrant no suspicion of improper acts or motives 
|| in the Executive officers. 
|| “Seventh—The late Secretary of War, Governor Cass, 
|| paying for services never performed.—The evidence on this 
|| point, (pages 51 and 54,) that D. A. A. Buck, acitizen of Ver 
| mont, received the appointment of a Clerk in the Pension 
| office, July Sth, 1835—that on the 27th of that month he 
commenced his journey to Washington, which journey was 
suspended and interrupted in consequence of severe indispo- 
jsition. ‘That daring t delay of his journey thus caused, he 
| was elected a member of the Vermont Legislature the first 
| Tuesday of September following ; and took his seat the se- 
| cond Thursday in October, and continued a member of the 
|) Legislature five weeks till its adjournment. That on the 20th 





py, and we regret our inability to procure them in season for pub- || of November he proceeded to Washington, and entered upon 


' the duties of his office December 4th. That he presented his 


2s THE NEW-YORKER. 


The sister of the chief. the day before, had given me four || The Tolounnais gives the following from Algiers: “ Lieut. 
of some forty or fifty strings of heavy beads she wore about Col. Marey has for several weeks been installed as Agha at 
a ied thein over her head with her smell '| Bouffaric, and has succeeded in putting a stp to the acts of 

Rer'ueck.  Sho're! mane | brigandage which had been previously committed by the 
fingers, and threw them, -with no little grace, for a savage, || Hadjoutes of the Mitidja. For this service he has formed 
into my hands. ‘“ We are friends,” she said, lvut did not look | horse patrols of the tribes of Berri Krelil and Beni Moucat 
me in the face. To-day she smiled as I approached her and , Merchantmen have been hired, and are being laden as quickly 
asked her about her brother. She said that “ she was hapry, | °° possible with ammunition, stores of all kinds, and men to 


eine ‘ supply the loss occasioned by the explosion at Bona. Yous- 
more than happy” (this was the language of the interpreter) | .y| y is traversing the country with his Arabs, in order to 


“to see her brother. She had only one brotler, and she did ) secure the concurrence of several Sheiks. Since our check 
not know that she should ever meet him again.” I told her | at Constantina, the star of this chief has been on the wane, 


I had sisters far, far away; and I thought I could tell how | but he fo dreaded in the interior, because a ne v expedi- 


ha he was when I thought of them. She was thus soon | 
pot her mutes for her brother by working on an ea- | Exoanxp.—The Cotton market has experienced no further 
depression—indeed, a slight improvement was experienced 








kof-keta, or hunting shirt, which she was determined to finish 





for him the same night, and had already sent a little Indian | 


girl to ask an officer to give her a piece of candle, to sew by 
after dark. She handles the needle with as much dexterity 
as some Northern ladies of a more brilliant complexion, and 
speaking, but not more speaking, and mellowed eye ; and ex- 
hibits considerable, but a somewhat fantastic taste in the cut, 
and in the selection of the colors of the ea-kof-keta for her 


brother. F. W. T. 
EE 


FROM EUROPE. 

Since our last paper went to press, we have been favored | 
with almost daily arrivals of late European packets—the | 
Utica on Saturday, (from Liverpvol on the 24th;) the Havre 
on Saturday (from Havre on the 3d inst.) the Europe on Mon- 
day (from Liverpool on the 3d ;) the Montreal (from Liver- | 
pool, also on the 3d.) 

France.—Another plot for the assassination of Louis 
Philippe has been discovered. The intended regicide was | 
a mechanic named Champion, whohung himself immediately | 
after his arrest. The following is the account of the dis | 
covery: 


. 
. 


fl 
" 


From the Gazette des Tribuneaux, February 21. 

About 5 o’clock on Sunday morning, M. Vassal, the com- 
missary of Police, attended by his brother, a peace officer, | 
and several assistants, went to the lodgings of Cha:npion, at 
No. 38 Rue de l’Hotel de Viile, to make a search in obedi- 
ence to a warrant from the Prefect of Police. On seeing the 
Commissary and his assistants, Champion was seized with a 
violent nervous trembling, and was so completely overcome, 
that e was for some tim> unable to answer the questions put 
tohim. M. Vassal immediately commenced his search.— | 
Finding nothing in Champion’s apartment, he went up to the 
rooms and garrets above, and there found concealed in a dark 
corner, the half constructed machine. It was in the shape of 
a child’s commode «r chest of drawers, about 7 or 8 inches | 
wide, and 3 or 4 inches deep. Instead of three drawers, it | 
had three compartments, which extended the whole length of | 
the commode. In the first compartment were places fur 7 | 
small pistol barrels, to be ranged horizontally ; the second was | 
calculated to hold 6 barrels in a direction inclining to the || 
left. The following is the manner in which the machine was || 
to be discharged. A battery to be attached, would by means 
of a string ignite all the barrels, beginning with the first rank, 
and then in succession passing to the two others by a train of 
gunpowder, which was se calculated that all thebarr.-Is should 
not go off at onee, but one after the other, so that those in- 
climing to the right and left mizht have a wider range, and 
thus strike the victim should he escape from the horizontal 
range. This explanation is said to have been given by Cham- 

ion himself, who afterwards stated the mamer in which he 
fad roposed to employ the machine. He was to obtain a 
et and fill it with furniture, as if he was removing from 
his lodgings. The machine was te be placed at the height of 
5 or 6 feet, aml! concealed by a mattrass. A porter, hired 
at chance, was to draw the hand cart on the road to Neuilly, 
near the spot where the King would pass in his carriage, and 
at the proper moment, Champion was to pull the string and 
fire the machine. Champion has already been imprisoned fer | 
three or four months for being engaged in the riots at the trial | 
ofthe Ministers of Charles X. His mistress, whose name is 
Saget, bas been arrested, and is in close confin-ment. It is 
said that she has frequently declared, when talking of Cham- 
pion, that if she wished to be revenged on him she could tell 
many thing: to his disadvantage. A fencing master named 
Janvier, living in the Rue de Versailies, was arrested yes 
terday. The police areactively engaged in prosecuting further 
enquiries.” 

Frasxce asp Argica—The Eclair.ur of Toulon, of the 
17th Feb. says: ‘All the store ships are preparing to sail for 
Africa with war stores of every description. A sufficient 
nuinber of transports have been hired for conveying a quanti- | 
ty of provisions and 3,000 horses. The latter will be em _ 
barked at Port Vendres, Marseilles, and Toulon. At Port | 
Vendresalso will be embarked a part of the troops destined || 
for the expedition, particularly those which are are to be fur- {| 
nished by the division of Pyrenees Orientales.” \ 


| liament. 


, at one time, but it was not sustained. The demand for 
money has slightly abated; the Bank of England having ex- 
erted itself to the utmost for the relief of the community.— 

| The great house of the Barings, which is the principal dealer 

|| in American stocks, drafts, &c. has adopted and promulgated 
new rules for the regulation of their dealings, which must se- 

i riously effect our trade, and especially the drawers of bills 

of exchange on England. The Bank has somewhat relaxed 

\| its policy with regard to Americo2 paper. 

The Whig Ministry of Great Britain obtained a signal vic- 
tory over their opponents on the 22d, on their bill for the re- 
form of Municipal Corporations in Ireland. On the division 
the vote stood—for the Ministerial project 321; Aguinst it 
242. The result was loudly cheered. It is not doubted 
that the Lords will reject or destroy the bill, and there- 
upon the Ministers will forthwith resign, or dissolve the Par- 


unexampled violence and fury. 

The Influenza still rages throughout Europe. A thousand 
persons were buried in one day at Dublin. The mortality is 
far greater than that occasioned by the Cholera, and the 
number affiicted many times as great. 

Many failures have taken place throughout Great Britain, 
but commercial credit is but slightly impaired. Several Rad- 
ical propositions for political Reforms—the ejectment of 


the Bishops from the House of Lords, the abolition of the || 
property qualification for Members of Parliament, &e.—| 


have been rejected in the House of Commons. 


Sprais.—Letters from Bayonne state the Carlist General 
Guibelalde has apprized the French General Harispe, that the 
Carlists will be obliged to return the fire of the Christinos’ ar 
tillery from the fort of Behobia. The same correspondence 
adds that Don Carlos has loudly protested against the au- 
thorisation granted to the Christinos artillery to pass througn 
a portion of the French territory. 

The Espanol says: “ It is positively stated that the zreater 

ortion of the Carlist forces are now concentrated vewards 

Arbos in Navarre, and that not more than six of their bat- 
talions remain before Bilboa. It appears .lmost certain that 
the sums for which Gomez has been unable to account to the 
Pretender, amounts to several millions. The Carlist em- 
ployes are said to have been shct for having forged the signa- 
ture of Don Carlos. The Pretender is at Ascotia, appreben- 


sive, no doubt, of a visit from Espartero at Durango. Mean- | 


while, till the protected movements azninst the Carlists take 
place, the inhabitants of Vittoria are afraid to venture any 
distance from the gates of the city.” 


The Eco del Commercio says:—The Carlist Gen. Villa- |! 


In either case, a political contest must ensue of || 





——————— EE 


sequence of the investigation respecting his 
conduct while in the interior that his death was ordered. It 
was the result of an uysuccessful attempt which, which, in 
conjunction with three other officers, (also executed) he made 
to escape from his prison at Bergera. He was arrested in 
the act, and in 24 hours ceased to exist. To the last he de- 
nied that there was the smallest foundation for the charges 
| brought a; ainst him.” 

On this subject the Morning Chronicle remarks: “The 
| execution of Gomez puts the finishing stroke to the character 
| of the Pretender and his party. It is impossible to conceive 
/an act so infamous, so envious, so ungrateful. Itis the act 
| of a stupid monster, a brute, whose idiotism is only equalled 
| by his Saciey. Yet this is the man whom the tories recom- 
| mend and patrenize! They wonld put him on the throne of 
| Spain to reward his followers after this fashion; whilst his 
| fues—we shudder to think what must be their fate! Every 
| man of liberal feelings was the enemy of Don Carlos before; 
| henceforth he must be execrated by every friend, nay, by 
4 every pretender to humanity,” 


| Turxer.—Advices from Beyroot, (Syria,) under date of 
| January 13, state that on the Ist of January an earthquake 
| teok place there, which destroyed the towns on Lake Tibe- 
| riade, and a great number of cities and villages with their en- 
| virons ; a great part of the population perished by this fright- 
| ful disaster. As all communication with Lenisaker is inter- 
| rupted, we fear we shall soon have sad news from that city. 
| At Are, all the public works of Ibrahim Pacha bave been an- 
| nihilated. 

| The plague had subsided at Constantinople, after having 
carried off one hundred and »iz thousand inhabitents. Ten 
| deaths took place from the plague on the 28th of January at 
}a small village in Asia, a short distance from Sartan. 


Health of the King of Denmark.—Letters received at 
| Altona, from Copenhagen, represent the illness of the King 
| as very serious, and as likely to lead to an immediate dissolu- 


It was not in con 


|tion. The bulletins are tranquillizing, becanse the royal pa- 
| tient reads them himself, who will not believe that he is so 
jill as he really is. His death would occasion, not only in 
| Denmark, but also in the Duchies, many important changes of 
| a national and territorial kind. [Gazette de Augsburg. 


_—— = 


| FLORIDA. 

| Treatywith the Seminoles.—The National Intelligencer fur- 

nishes a copy of the Treaty or Capitulation entered into by 

General Jesup with the Seminoles. 

CAPITULATION. 

Of the Seminole nation of ludians and their allies, Jumper, 
Holatoochee, or Davy, and Yaholoochee, representing the 
principal Chief, Micanopy, and fully empowered by him, 
entered into with Major General T 8. Jesup, com- 
madjng the United States forces in Florida, this 6th day of 
March, 1*37. 

Art. 1. The Chiefs above named, in behalf of themselves 
and the nation, agree that hostilities shall cease immedintely, 
and shnJdl not be resumed. 
| Art. 2. They agree and bind themselves that the entire 
| nation shall immediately emigrate to the country assigned 
|them by the President of th: United States, west of the 
| Mississippi. 
| Art. 3. Until they emigrate, they will place in the posses- 
| sion of the General commanding the troops, hostages for the 
faithful performance of their engagement. 
| Art. 4. The Indians shall immediately withdraw to the 
south of the Hillsborough. Those found north of that river, 
and a line drawn from Fort Foster due east from it to the 
ocean, without permission of the General commanding, after 
| the 1st of April, will be considered bostile. 
| Art. 5. Major General Jessup, in behalf of the U. States, 
agrees that the Seminoles and their allies who come in and 





real has been set at liberty by the Pretender. an | the Infante }} emigrate to the West, shall be secure in their lives and proper 
Don Sebastian is stated to be on the point of marching into | ty; that their negroes, their bona fide property, shall accom- 


Castile, with 17th battalions. His troops are only waiting 
for some uniforms which have been ordered in France. Vil- 
lareal makes no scruple of avowing his inveterate resentment 
to several of the Pretender’s advisers, and declares his inten- 
tion of killing them with his own hand.” 

Extract of a letter of the 25th ult. from Bayonne: “ The 
same inaetivity still prevails. Evans has more than 3,000 


y them to the West, and that their cattle and ponies shall 
| be paid for by the United States at a fair valuation. 

| Art. 6. That the expenses of the movement West shall be 
| peid by the United States. 

| Art 7. That the chiefs, warriors, and their families, and ne- 
| Eroes, shall be subsisted from the time they ossemble in camp, 





men attacked with the grippe at St. Sebastian. Saarsfield 
asserts that he has only 6,000 men disposable, and he de- | 
mands reinforcements in order to take the field. The Car- | 
lists do not understand each other any better; they have no 
money, and the country is very discontented. The departure 
of General Seoane, for the army of the the north, has taken 


| place in spite of M. Mendizabel and Lopez. The prevailing 


opinion among the Carlists, at Irun, is that the famous com- 
bined attack is adjourned sine die. Reinforcements for 


Madrid have been demanded from Espartero, who has de- |) 


tached 2,000 men for that capital.” 

Gen. Gomez, a leading partizan of the Queen and Consti- 
tution, having been taken prisoner by the Carlists, has been 
shot by order of the Pretender, after an attempt to make his 
esca A London paper adds: 

“ His execution took place on the 17th, and in pursuance 
of the decree of a military inquiry held the preceding day. 


near Tampa Bay, until they arrive at their homes west of the 

Mississippi, and twelve months thereafter, at the expense of 
the United Sutes. 
| Art. 8. The chiefs and wartiors, with their families, will as 
, semble in the camp to be designated by the commanding gen- 
j eral, as soon as they can; and at all events by the 10th day of 
April. Yahooloochee will come in at once with his people, 
and the other towns will follow as fest 98 possible. 
| Art. 9. Transports will be ready to take the Indians, with 
the negroes, off to their western homes. 
Art. 10. Micanopy will be one of the hostages. He is to 
| visit the commanding general, and will remain near him until 
| his people are ready to move. 

Art. 11. All the advantages secured to the Indians by the 

| treaty of Payne’s Landing, and not enumerated by the prece- 


Signed at Camp Dade, on the 6th of March, by General 
Jesup, and four of the principal Chiefs. 





| ding articles, are hereby recognized and secured to them. 
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_ NEW-YORK. 


pr We are again obliged to apologize for w hed and de- 
jay the ap’ earance of our Portrait of Beranger. The river has at 
jength broken wp, at least to @ point above the manufactory which 
jupplics us, and we must certainly have suitable paper in season for 
our next. 


Postage —Our friends must treat us more bandsomely in this mat- 
ter. Those who expect to receive two Quartos for five dollars must 
pay the postage, and the whole postage, or the amount will be de- 
ducted from their remittances. Those who apply for missing num- 
bers must pay their postage, or their requests will be arded.— 
Postinasters who know no better than to send us silver by mail and 
expect it will be covered by their franks, thereby expose our subscri- 
bers to the loss of half their remittances. How can they be so igno- 
rant or so stupid as to disregard this consideration ? 

TO CORRESPONDETS. 

* The Progress of Hope” (A.) is declined. “ Lines” (H.) do. 

“ Reflections on the Sea-Shore” (B.) do. 

“Ode to Oneida Lake” must be declined. The first verse is very 
bad. Had it been any other than the first, the fault might have 
been excused. 

© The Past, Present, and Futare,” (A.) ie not quite suited to our col- 
ulna 

* Retrospection” (J. C.) is accepted. 

“Sunset,” “Stanzas to Sara,” “The Bride,” (Z. E.) are most res- 
pectfully declined, “The Dream” is not verse, “To a Deceased 
Sister” may appear. al 

“To the Memory of Youth” (Selden) is horrid jargon. Why will | 
some writers break up bad prose into the semblance of blank 
verse, without knowing how to fashion a single line of poetry? 


try 
“The Seminoles” (Harp of the Vale) is declined. All the poetr Ad 
y 











— 





the Indian character and destiny has long since been cnteased 
abler writers. , 
The Siege of C i ws p 
Oll Priends,” (Inez) requires further cousideration. 
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LITERARY—DOMESTIC. 





Casualty.—A two-story wooden dwelling on Third Avenue, 
between Twenty-sixth and Twenty-seventh streets, crumbled 
to the earth on Monday afternoon, killing James May in- 
stantly, injaring James Wilson so badly that he died two 
hours after, and a woman so seriously that she is not expected 


office and limitation of Presidential and minor terms—these 
kindred topics must be di d with freedom and force not merely, 
but with consistency. It is a general and well founded complaint 
that a party in power is too apt to forget the principles, the profes- 
sions, and even the pledges, which conduced to its elevation—to 
spura from beneath it the ladder on which its elevation was achieved. 
The establishment of political Reviews of acknowledged character to survive. Several other persons were less dangerously 
aod authority will tend to correct or modify the anomaly complained wounded. The building was raised on screws, to facilitate 
of, and will still further tend to purify the party contests wear A the digging of a cellar, on which the d L; with othere 
journals of the day from the paltry personalities, the valgar tiradcs, > ” ae 
and the thousand degrading features by which they are too often || ¥°T* engaged, while the house was occupied by three families. 
characterized. We heartily wish success to the enterprize in ques- 
tion. 








| 2S 

Report of the Investigating Committee.—The follow- 
ing extracts from the report of the General Investigating 
Committee covers somewhat more ground than that portion 
of the minority report which we published week before last. 
It seems proper that the reader should have the views of the 
|committee on all the specific charges of abuse preferred 
against the Administration; and we should have 
|| more liberally from both reports had they reached us in due 
|| season. 





“ fon.” —A very handsome edition of this Tragedy has been published | 
by Mr. Dearborn, as we might have said some weeks since. Those | 
who read any thing dramatic beside Shakespeare will be richly re- | 
paid for the time bestowed on a perusal. ‘lon,’ by the unanimous | 
award of the higher tribunals of criticism, ranks the noblest tragedy | 
which has been produced for years. Its classical keeping and finish | 
will commend it to the hearts of scholars. 





| 








“ The Belize Herald and Commercial Akvertiser."—Vol. 1. Nos. 13, 
14, reaches us from Belize, Isle of Honduras. It is nearly half as | The charges attempted to be proved are, 
large as our own sheet, contains less than one-fourth as much, and is | =“ First—Speculations in the public lands. The Commit- 
published weekly at the modest rate of $12 per annum! We be- | tee permitted this inquiry to be made, touching all officers who 
lieve the publisher does not calculate to supersede the cheap week- | were by law prohibited from purchasing or ulating in the 
lies of New-York and Philadelphia. The only fact we leara from it | public lands. The acts of Sept. 2, 1789, and March 3d, 1791, 
is that the Mahogany trade is depressed just now, and the cutters are probibit such purchase to persons appointed to any office 
recommended to betake themselves to cotton or sugar. || instituted by the act to establish the ane Department, 





» Death” (BE. P. R. DD) will probably appear. 
“The Philosophy of Kissing” (W.G.) will appear. The author could | 
have done better with a graver subject. 
“On the Death of the venerable Moses Brown” (L. H. 8.) is grate-, 
fully welcomed. 


* Lafe of Oliver Goldsmith.”"—Carey & Hart, Philadelphia, have | 
published in one large and beautiful octavo volume “The Life of | 
diver Goldemith, M. B. from a variety of sources; by James Prior, 
cthor of the Life of Burke.” We received thisbook just as we were 
curg to press, and can only say that the publishers deserve the 
tanks of the Ameriacn public for so creditable and substantial an | 


| 
| 


ddivtven to the literatare of the country. It is worthy of a place in | 
ov hbrary. 
“ Pullner, a Nowel; by the Author of * Frankenstein,’ ‘The Last Man,’ | 
i. —We have copied an excellent review of this new work in an- 
ther portion of our paper, and have little to add to it. It is undoubt- 
lly far supersor te the mass of novels. The Harpers have repub- 
hed ii, compressed into one volume at fifty cents '—binding in pro- | 


vuoe, Otherwise the execution is fair. 


Urn, Opie’s Works—W. Sandford, 29 Aun-st. has just published | 
IV. of his edition of “The Complete Works of Mrs. Amelia | 
We could add nothing to the testimony we | 





tye, on five volumes.” 


| of the Uvited States; Internal Improvement—Convention at Roch- 


i resentatives, &c.; Delivery of diplomas, and great festival at New- | 


Stalin | and to all the clerks employed therein. 

“ Journal of the American Institute."—The March No. of this work || ‘‘ There was no proof before the Committee that any officer 
is a good one. It should be supported by the productive interests | of clerk, prohibited by law from dealing in the public lands, 
and useful arts of the country. Contents : || had ao the law. did feel nortead 3 

difice for the a stitute ; Petits , i ‘. e Committee did not feel aut ori2 to extend this 
corporation; The Protective Policy, attacked ; Chinese iadige snd || inquiry to pnblic officers who were not prohibited from making 
madder ; Hon. Henry L. ENisworth's Letter on an improved quality of || such purchases, such act not being a violation of official duty 


corn by cultivation; Copy of Thomas N. Baden's answer; Hon. , j . 
Henry L. Etisworth on the Cultivation of the Western Prairies; E. |, any mere then the yusthase al eny article of trade or com- 


A. Elleworth's Letter and estimates of do.; James Newell, answer to } 7 . . > . : 
inquiries on do. ; American Patents issued in March, 1536, (continued | ‘* Second—Disbursing officers drawing specie and selling 
from page 265) Repository of the American Institute—its advan-'| the same as merchandize to purchasers of public lands or 


Or not of rocroe peels er Ee induce meee cutis others. The evidence (pages 30, 32, 37) negatives this 
|| proved by analogous cases; Salt—Remarks of Mr, Davis, in Senate charge. 


ird and fi h hi iven i 
ester; New-Eugland Enterprize, &c.—Canals and Railroads in Con- The Gist e wart ei (w ich were net ee the 


| 
necticut; Extract from “ Knowledge for the People,” &¢.—On spirits; h portion of the minority report we published) are of no great 
Do. do. on vinegar; History of a poor family in London; Coinage at |! mornent, 


the mint, 1°36; Official t vesse! ived at the city of New- 

York, 1536; Ahn aig then 1799 to est : Condition or the | “ Fifth—Thecase of David Melville, a weigher and gauger 
Banks of Peunsylvania ; Itents from Gov. Marcy's Message; Chapter | in the customs at Newport. The charge is that Melville was 
of Facts—Contaiuing Mr. Lawrence's Remarks ia the Houre of Kep- | removed from office for opinion’s sake. The facts are that 
when Mr. Ellery, the Collector who appointed Melville, re- 
signed, and Mr. Littlefield was appointed Collector, the latter, 
‘| in the exercise of the discretion the law gave him in such 


ark; The muscardine, a disease of the silk worms; Hints on the | 
Cultivation of the Mulberry, by Lewis Tinelli; Public Archieve ; 
Par of Exchange, &c.; Notices. 





ve already borne in favor of the merit and practical worth of these | 
trelleut writings, Their popularity with those whose approbation | 
the meed of virtue alone is, however, their highest commendation. 
bey hold their place in the public esteem more unwaveringly, we 
eve, than any mainly umagiaative writings of the age. The pre- | 
(edition is got up with perhaps too strict an eye to economy ; but | 
** not a peculiarity and scarcely « fault in this age of multiplied | 


ky and universal reading. 


Lows Concerning Slavery.—Allan Pollock, jr. of this city will shortly 
er to the legal profession and the public “ A Practical Treatise on 
* Law of Slavery; being a compilation of all the decisions made 
that rubject in the several courts of the United States, and State ( 
ourts, with copious notes and references to the Statutes and other | 
\norities, svetematically arranged—by Jacob D. Wheeler, Eeq. At- 
rury at Law.” We believe such a treatise eminently required by 
* circumstances of the times, The reclamation of persons claimed | 
fugitive slaves is now and will contiaue to be systematically oppo- | 
‘im all the Northern cities, under the advisement of able lawyers; | 
dit thence becomes highly necessary that the laws under which | 
*y are held to service and these regulating the evidence of their | 
"vitude should be conveniently and comprehensively collated and 
ulered easily accessible, W® believe the entire accuracy and 


tapleteners of this work may be depended on. 








“The United States Magazine and Democratic Review."—We learn | 
th great pleasure that a new monthly Magazine, entitled as above, | 
be published at Washingtoa on and after the Ist of July next. | 
* have awaited the endor t of the leading journals on that | 
Ir, and can no longer doubt that the project has really the coun- | 
‘ance and approval of the powerfal party which now wields the | 
‘ernment of the country. The Magazine will of course command | 
* contributions of able pons, and be 5 ie 
‘tional work, on both sides of the Atlantic. 
\ Review of this cast, in the hands of mon of character for integ- 
sand ability, could not properly be regarded as a mere party ad- 
steororgan, It must necessarily propound doctrines and entrench 
‘behind principles, and these it must maintain immutably, Ia 
‘the fluctuations of party ascendancy or reverse, it must maintain 
“wavarying language, The Right of Instruction, the relative 
“ers of the several branches of our Federal Government, State 
‘ght. and the appropriate remedy of their infraction, the extent 
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|} of Plato; Transitoriocss ; Moral Counsel; Vanderiyn ; Stewardship ; 


| eases, did not reappoint Melville, whose office was at an end 
by the resignation of his principal. The public service was 
|| not impaired, but it would seem promoted by this act; and as 
|| it comes under the class of inquiries into motives, it was not, 
| for reasons before given, within the jurisdiction of this Com- 
|| mittee. In fact, at the very time it was pressed upon this 
; Committee, a Standing Committee of the House, (on Com- 
|| merce,) had the whole matter in charge, on a petition from 
| David Melville, and made their Report Feb. 23d, adverse to 
|| the petitioner. The same subject was before the Senate the 
| last session, and all the documents connected with it publish- 
jed at that time. A full explanation of the case is given in 
- —~ the testimony of Mr. Littletield and Mr. Secretary Wood)u- 

New Publications —The Letters and Works of Lady Mary Wort- || ry, (pages 189, 75, and 80 of Journal.) 


i — y an Game ee ee soe | “Sicth.—The case of J. W. Reckless, Collector at Perth 
: y.L ‘ ’ » 


j way. Mrs. Armytage, or Female Domination—by the authoress of | Amboy, New-Jersey.—This appears to be acharge under the 

—— a ym ey — b ——. - Ney | head of “ retaining corrupt and fraudulent officers in place, 
» Dames, a semi-monthly Journal ashions, New-York: For- | . Te RE RE Sal : 

| eign and Classical Saree. The Slave, or the Memoirs of Archy knew ing of their malfe — > office. — specification = 

| Moore—John H. Eastburn. 2 vols, A Familiar View of the Opera- | Wholly unsupported by the ev idence in the case, which has 

| tion and Tendency of the Usury Laws, extracted from the corres- uselessly encumbered the Journal with a mass of documents 
| pondence of a gentleman of New-York, with his son, being a reply || occupying fifty-eight printed pages. The President, in the 

Yank Balls tne Esnay off a Rhode alae” published i the New- exercise of his discretion, and with all the original papers be- 
bres . bs ha a : * || fore him, decided that irregular incidental expenses had been 

90 EN an 9 BA ey. || charged, but that there was no proof of corruption or fraud, 

The Booksellers of our city gave a splendid dinner on Thurs-}) and the Collector was required to refund the irregular char- 


“ The American Monthly Mageazia ."—The April No. of this work 
appears in excellent season, and seems calculated to sustain its high 
reputation. We have not yet found time to read it thoroughly, how- 
jever. The leading paper on “Pauperism™ is able and judicious, 
The prose contributions—lcarned or lively, are well written—the 
poetry uot remarkably so. Contents: 

Pauperiem; The Night-mare; Gertrude Wilbur; The Knight of 


the Cross; The humble Remonstrance of the Letter R.; Stanzas; 
A Talk about Theatricals; Musings in Mount Aubarn: The “lon” 


| The Street; The Ghostly Driver; Leaves from a Lady's Journal— 
No. 4; To a Letter from Abroad ; Sounct; Critical Notices ; Monthly 
Commeutary. 





|| day to their brethren from Philadelphia, Boston, &c. in attend-|) ses, This case is fully and satisfactorily explained, in the 


ance on the recent Trade Sales, to which the Authors, Editors,|) answers of Hon. Garrett D. Wall of the Senate, to questions 
and others interested in the cause of literature were very gene- || put to him, (page 309 of Journal.) This is the only specific 
rally invited. The entertainment was given atthe City Hotel. | allegation made of corrupt retaining in office, and the facts 
David Felt, Esq. presided ; and among the guests were Wash- i gy heer a of improper acts or motives 
. . ° “< e F.3 c Ss. 
ington Irving, Fitz Greene Halleck, Wm. C. Bryant, James K. |! sadidneaeh dlls Hine Deicide of Wen, Gidley Gale. 
Paulding, Gov. Trumbull, Albert Gallatin, Chancellor Kent, &c. || paying for services never performed.—The evidence on this 
&e. Hon. Francis C. Gray, on behalf of the Boston booksellers, | point, (pages 51 and 54,) that D. A. A. Buck, acitizen of Ver 
Col. Stone of the Commercial, Mr. King of the American, Major |) mont, received the appointment of a Clerk in the Pension 
Noah of the Star,and Mathew L. Davis, severally addressed || office, July 8th, 1835—that on the 27th of that month he 
the company, and were listened to with gratified atrention.— || commenced his journey to Washington, which journey was 
About four hundred gentlemen sat down to the dinner, The |! Suspended and interru ted in consequence of severe indispo- 
company separated at alate hour, abundantly inspirited by the || C0" That daring the delay of his journey thus caused, he 


, A | was elected a member of the Vermont Legislature the first 
fenst of reason afforded. The sentiments prepared by the Com- | Tuesday of September following ; and took his seat the se- 


mittee, as well as those transmitted by several distinguished gen- | cond Thursday in October, and continued a member of the 
tlemen who were forced to decline the invitation, were most hap- |) Legislature five weeks till its adjournment. That on the 20th 








‘limitations of Executive power, Appointments to and Removals 
™ office, Appointments of Members of Congress, Rotation in 


py, and we regret our inability to procure them in season for pub- || of November he proceeded to Washington, and entered upon 
lication. " the duties of his office December 4th. That he presented his 











account to Mr. Secretary Cass, who knew the facts in the 
case, for salary at the rate of $1200 per annum, from the 
27th of July to the 4th of , deducting the five 
weeks he was a member of the Legislature, and was allowed 
pay for four months in the service of the United States. This 
was a matter fur the discretion of the Secretary of War. The 
usage is stated to be that the pay commences from the time 
of starting for the seat of Government. The account and 
all the circumstances were fairly and fully stated by Mr. 
Buck, with no attempt at concealment, and, as he believed, 
in strict conformity to usage. The Committee, in so incon- 
siderable a matter, cannot call in question the upright inten- 
tion of the late Head of the War Department, upon this 
statement of facts. 

“ Eighth.—The a t attempt to connect the Secreta- | 
ry of State, in his official capacity, with his private interest 
as counsel, in the Golphin claim, introduced into the last 
treaty with the Cherokee Indians in 1835-36, but excluded 
from the treaty by the Senate. The answers of Hon. G. W. 
B. Townes, (page 88,) and of Mr. Forsyth, (page 105 of Jour- 
nal,) need only be examined, to show the high sense of honor 
and official responsibility with which the Secretary conducted 
in relation to that transaction. Even John Ross, the Chero- 
kee Chief, who was questioned by the Chairman on this 

int, disclaims all knowledge of any means employed or in- 
Decne. quested iy exp elles: or aguas ef de xecutive 


Department, to have the stipulation respecting the in 
claim inserted in the Cherokee treaty, (page 291 of Journal.) 
It is proper to state that the answers of this witness were 

in the last day of receiving testimony, and trom the 
absence of members of the Committee, who were occupi | 


the business of the House, no ity was had for a 
> examination, touching noerty rere against individ- 
uals, having, however, no connection whatever with the Ex- 
— Sepemem, : . e = -_ 

“‘ Much space in the Journal is occupied with statements 
of Hon. Balie Peyton, relative to the non-removal of John 
Spencer, Receiver of the Land Office at Wayne, Indiana.— 
This case was fully explained by the reply of the Secretary || 
of the Treasury to a call made by the House of Representa- |) 
tives, the 30th of J y, the present session. That docu- 
ment is appended to Mr. Peyton's statements, (page 234 of 
Journal.) It shows the vigilance of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, in calling upon the Receiver, before any complaint 
had been made, and in causing a thorough investigation into 
the matter, by a special agent. So satisfactory was the re- 
sult of the whole matter, that the Committee apprehend, that 
if the Secretary had urged the removal of Mr. Spencer, and 
the President had caused it to be made, there would have 
been, from the same source, a stronger complaint for ‘ pro- 
scription’ than there now is for retaining in office.” 








From Mextco.—A late arrival at New Orleans from 
Tampico brings the following letter or manifesto from Santa 
Ana, addressed to the Secretary of War. We cannot doubt 


| know our long chain of sufferings. 


THE NEW-YORKER. 


der the command of his excellency the general of division, 
Don Nicholas Bravo, it is probable that Houston has 

his mind, and that, myselt would not have been placed at lib- 
erty, had I deferred six days longer my departure, for the 
lower classes in that country are very violent. 

The pleasure I feel, in again treading upon my native lond 
after the many outrages and tribulations | have endured, that 

leasure, I say, was considerably diminished when I was in- 
formed that there were some individuals, believing my dis- 
grace was much the greater, because I had betrayed my coun- 
try, and compromised her independence. What, betray an 
object so dear to my heart! I who have so often fought to 
preserve her inviolable! Would it not be better that I 
should perish in the midst of my enemies, than that I should 
be the mark of so serious and unjust an accusation coming 
from my own fellow countrymen! In this case as well as in 
many others I have been the victim of calumny, and in order 
to place myself beyond the power of those charges, I should 
protest to your excellency, and in the face of the entire world 
that I obtained my liberty without subscribing to any condi- 
tions whatever; that either before or since that conjuncture, I 
have not made with any one, let him be who he may, any con-| 
tract that might bring reproach upon the national independence || 
or honor, or place in jeopardy the integrality of territory ; that || 
accordingly T could give no guarantee whatever to any indi- || 
vidual or government relative to those pretended stipulations, || 
and before consenting, either willingly or through force to any |; 
such conditions, I would have suffered a thousand deaths be- | 
fore subscribing to such terms. H 

Four excellency will be to make known all these || 
facts to the President ad interim, and to felicitate him on ac- | 
count of the peace which reigns throughout the republic under | 
the auspices of the new fundamental laws which the nation has || 
enacted through the medium of their represeniatives. 

I pray you, your excellency, to accept the assurance of my | 
high consideration and profound esteem. God and Liberty! | 
Vera Cruz, Feb, 20. 1837. 

ANTONIO LOPEZ DE SANTA ANA. | 

Letter fram Col. Almonte to his Excellency, General Don | 
Jose Maria Torne!: 





Vera Cavz, Feb. 20, 1237. 
Much Esteemed Sir—I improve the few moments aflurded 
me by the express which is going to set out, to inform you 
that through the favor of Divine Providence, we have got out 
of the claws of the banditti of Texas, and of their sympathi- 
zing friends. We shall soon see each other and you shall 


Your ever affectionate friend, 
JUAN N. ALMONTE. ; 





News from the Mexican Army.—The following letter from 
a foreign officer in the Mexican service is interesting, as a 
proof of the earnestness of the Mexicans in their demon- 
strations against Texas: 
“ Hatenpo vex Sot, on tux Rio, Feb. 28, 1837. 








that the aforesaid Santa deals roundly in falsehood with res- 
pect to the terms of his release. We shall see. 


Your Ezcellency—I addressed you in Texas on the 22d 
November last an official communication requesting you to 





| expect that 
| brigades. . t 
jeral, I see that our whole army, including the garrisons of 


“« About the state of our army you will be curious to know. 
It consists of six brigades and one cavalry brigade ; but don’t 
the same are, in any way, like our European 


Indeed, by the return of the Quarter-Master Gen- 


| 


| 





make known to the president, ad interim, that having ob- 
tained my liberty I was about to visit the United States, and 
should embark at Bultimore after having visited the capital 
( Washington.) 

1 accomplished this long and painful voyage, following the 
steps of those by whom I was acco ied, and I have ar- 
rived at this port to-day in a United States national vessel 
which the President, General. Jackson, had the kindness to 
piace at my disposal, in order that I might make the y 


|| “At last I am here and in state, to be in Eldorado. I 
| don’t meet any thing but plenty of fatigue, bad fare, and the | Lanes met stun ~tasushhes 06.508. 


} Tampico and Metamoras, is only eight thousand seven hun- 
| dred and eighty-three men. 


| worst company ; what is still worse, I do not expect Jo, 
| gain any glory, even if I should be so fortunate as to escape 
| the Texian rifles, whom we expect very soon to meet. Some 
| of our friends have already informed you, I believe, of the 
j state of our forces. _Suifice it to say, that should I be so) 


= 





— 


sat-ly and commodiously. 


I leave to-morrow for my country residence at Manjo de | 


Clavo, where I expect to be united to my family, of whose 
situation I have been entirely ignorant for the year past. In 
that peaceful retreat, which I have determined never again 
to quit, I ask leave to give a detailed account of the event 
by which I was placed at the disposition of the enemy, and 
all that has transpired during my captivity, and which has 
been the means of ring for me so much calumny and 
vengeance. I shall send you all the documents upon that 
subject through the medium of Col. Juan N. Almonte. 

In the interval I shali devote my time to compiling and 
publishing a document detailing clearly the circumstances of 
the unfortunate campaign in Texas. 
to the public man desirous of preserving his reputation; and 
he should be ever ready to give the people an account of his 
conduct, and place it in a veritable point of view ; more es 





cially should he do this, when passion is enlisted against him. 
I shall also lay before Congress what I conceive the most effi- 
cacious means to terminate the war, leaving them to adop. 
such measures as they may judge necessary, 

On my departure from Texas, I was informed by Mr. Sam- 
uel Houston, to whose kind proceedings I am indebted for my 
life and liberty, that it was his intention to place all the pris- 
oners at the disposition of the Mexican Consul in New Or- 
leans, in order that he might send them to Vera Cruz. But, 
encnsthes capelliivates keen apeien of since that time, un- 





|, will be left in the hands of our ——. Of course, you are 


is step is necessary | 


P& || campaign. 


| fort as to have one regiment of our Polish Lancers, I | 
| should pledge my life that no ten such armies should prevent | 





| me from paying a visit to the dark-eyed ladies of Mexico. 





| Of course, you are aware that we were engaged by Gen. 
Bustamente to take part in this campaign against Texas. Our 
number which has already joi head-quarters is 27; we 
expect about 20 more, the greatest part oificers. What we 
shall do I don’t know, if the business should be so badly 
| managed as it now is, but we expect some English gentle- 
| men of the Anglo-Mexican mining company, as we hear, 
, with cash, which will be very ycceptable. One thing gives 
me hope: that is, that a full management of this campaign 


| the best judges of his military capacity. 

“ To-day was the first day that I saw our army brigaded, 
| and it has a pretty imposing onpeet, looking something like 
our legion in Oporto, on the beginning of our Portuguese 
I do not doubt for a moment that we will be able 
| to punish the ‘Texian Land Pirates.’ Indeed, should we 
| not, I should be of the opinion that the Mexicans are the 
| greatest cowards that ever lived under the sun. Our force 
| is about 9,000 men, and we have some very distinguished 
| Ew officers among them, and we expect some more; 
| but we want yet a good head. The Mexican Navy has got 
| Commodore McKean, who is expected out with two steamers 
| and a ship from Jamaica, for our fleet. now, consists 
j of four brigs and three schooners. There are different ru- 








mors who will be the chief of our staff. Some say, Romanto, 


Hodges, Bem, Eliovich, O’Rily, Salafechy, &c., but 
have not seen any of them.” , 7 ~S 





Texas.—The New-Orleans correspondent of the Courier 
and Enquirer, writing under date of March 15, says! 

The British Consul at Tampico is expected at New-Orlean 
by the first vessel from that port. He will embark without de- 
lay for Texas, on the mission I alluded to in one of my prece- 
ding letters. It is that the Texian government is on 
the point of sending a Minister Plenipotentiary to London, for 
the purpose of obtaining the recognition of the British govern- 
ment. 





Livexroot, March 4. 

New-York Packet Race.—A New-York paper says: “We 
understand that a bet to the amount of $10,000 has been en- 
tered into between certain parties connected with the vessels 
on the passages of the new packet ship Sheridan, and the 
packet Columbus, which sailed yesterday for Liverpool, this 
being the first voyage of the Sheridan. She has a choice 
crew of forty nen, with regular pay of $25 a month and a 
promise of a present of $50 each, provided she wins the 
race. 

As both these packets sailed from New-York on the morn- 
ing of 2d of February, it may interest our renders when we 
inform them that the race ter:minated as follows: The Co 
lumbus, Capt. De Peyster, arrived here about 10 o’cleck on 
the evening of Saturday, the 18th of February, (thus com- 
pleting the pussage in 16 days,) and the Sheridan, Capt. Rus- 
sell, arri here about 10 o'clock on the morning of ¥ onday, 
the 20th of February, by which it appears that the Columbus 
is the winner by about 36 hours; and, taking into consideva- 
tion the very bad state in which her copper was at the time, 
(being now re-coppering,) it gives another proof of the supe- 


iS. k wt 
rior sailing qualities of this vessel. 





Destructive Fire at Washington, N. C.—By a letter from 
Washington, N. C. dated 7 o'clock of the 2ist instant, we 
learn that a fire broke out in that town about four o'clock that 


|, morning, by which a large number of buildings were destroy- 
, ed, with a considerable part of their contents; also the naval 


stores on the wharves. The buildings destroyed embrace all 
on both sides of the main-street, from the store of J. Potts to 
E. Hoyt & Sons. The following are the names of the prin 

cipal sufferers:—J. Pott's store and warehouse; 8. R. Pow. 
ler’s dwelling; B. M. Selby's store; B. F. Hardie’s commis- 
sion merchant warehouse; George 8S. Saunder's drug and 
paint store; Mr. N. J. Oliver's dwelling; Barnes & Ketch- 
um’s store; John Taylor's store ; Cramer's tailor’s shop; 
A. P. Neale’s warehouse ; Lewis B. Myer’s stove; E. Hott 
& Son's store and warehouse; the Branch of the Bank of 
Cape Clear; R. H. Bonah's store; J. A. Demill’s store ; 
Mrs. Orkney's millinery ; Oliver’s store. A considera- 
ble p ion of the goods in the store on the street were 
saved. Most of the heavy articles in the warehouses and on 
the wharves were destroyed. 











Destructive Fire in Jamestown.—A destructive fire occur- 
red in Jamestown, Chautauque Co. on the 18th ult. Five 
buildings were burnt and one was torn down. The buildings 
burnt were D. Higley's store, Seymour & Jones's store, the 
Post-Office building, in which was J. Kenyon’s drugs, medi- 
ciner, &c. 5. Tiffany's dwelling-house and store, Tyler & Ste- 
ven's grocery—and a shoe-shop and grocery pulled down.— 








The Freshet in Orange County.—Several bridges on the 
Wallkill Creek have been carried away, among which are 
those at Pailett’s Island, at George Phillips’s Mills, the Phil- 
lipsburgh bridge, the turnpike bridge between Bloomingburgh 
and Goshen, and the bridge at Stony Ford. Several mill-dams 


|| on this stream have also been torn away by the force of the 


current. At Phillipsburgh, the dye-house has been swept off, 
with about $200 worth of wool. The factories have been 
greatly injured, and much other damage done. 


Steamboat Disaster.—The steamboat Norfolk left New 
Windsor for this city yesterday afternoon at half past four 
o'clock. When just above Sing Sing, she was struck by a 
cake of ice, which stove in her bow. The Captain steered 
for the shore; and finding that the water gained very fast, | ¢ 
ran her aground, where she was lying at daylight this morn- 
ing, with three feet water in her at high tide. A small sloop, 
loaded with stone, called the Eilen Justis, Capt. Dayton, teok 
twenty-eight passengers from on board of her at daybreak, 
and landed them at the foot of North Moore street, betore ten 
o'clock this ing. There were several more on board the 
steamboat, but they preferred standing their chance of getting 
ashore at Sing Sing, to taking passage in so small a vessel, 
already overcrowded, to this city. [ Commercial. 


More of the Creeks.—The Mobile Mercantile Advertiser 
of the 21st saya: Three steamboats, the John Nelson, the 
Chippewa ‘and the Bonnets of Blue, have arrived from 
reac sore Mv 1,900 Creek Indians, on their way to the 
far West. John Nelson had 660—the Chi a 880 
—and the Bonnets of Blue 450. There alcut 1 more to 
complete the entire Creek Nation. 
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Important Decision.—The Supreme Court of Massachu- 
setts have decided that wbond binding the signer not to Carty 
on any given kind of business—-as for inetance, on sel out 
his business to another, is illegal and void, being against good 
policy and the public interest. 

Another Large Robbery.—On pp prt be Gen. Ed- 
wards, Cashier of the Branch Bank of the Valley at Lees- 
burg, Va. arrived at Frederick, Md. by the railroad, between 
1 and 2 o'clock, and to Talbot’s-Hotel. On the 
ringing of the bell for dinner, he took his saddle-bags, con- 
taining bank notes to the amount of $25,000, and placed them 
in the desk of the bar-room, requesting that they might be ta- 
ken care of. The desk was net locked, nor the key in it, but 
ina drawer. Onthe return of Gen. E. from dinner, and in- 
quiring for the saddle-bags, they were gone. After considera- 
ble search, the were found in the cellar, cut : 
covered with shavings, and the money gone.—On Seturday, 
$11,475 of the money was found in one of the upper rooms 
of the hotel, between two beds. No trace of the residue was 
discovered. 


P.S.—All the money has been found, secreted in the yard. 


Banks in Ohio.—The number is 32; capital paid in $9,- 
° {7,297 ; circulation on the titst of January, $8,326,974; de- 
posites $3,463,450; specie $3,153,335; discounts $18,178,- 
700; due the Treasury of the United States $4,126,483.— 
The Cincinnati Gazette eays, “ Exchanee on the east is rated || 
at 24 per cent. and the belief is that the speciois drained | 
from our western banks and transferred to the eastern cities, || 
to supply funds to meet exchanges sold at these exhorbitant 
rates, t 

These banks have more than one third of their capital in) 
specie. The Commercial Bank of Cincinnati, with a capital 
of $1,000,000, has $654,562 in specie. A bill before the Le-| 


000. It contemplates a State Bank with 
capital of each $100,000 to $500,000. The state to take 
half the whole stoek; five per cent. of the income of the) 
State’s dividends to go to common schools, the rest to inter- |) 
nal improvements. , 

Exctensive Robbery at Pitisburg.«-A gentleman who stop- | 
ped at Weaver's Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa. having put his pocket | 
book under his pillow, it was robbed, either during the night, 
or during hie tem absence from the room early‘in the 
morning, of £1,000, in bank bills. | 


Query.—The Norfolk Herald aske the following pertinent 


ranches, the | 


question : 

Is it constitutional for one State to legislate the notes of 
another State out of its jurisdiction? We have our doubts. | 
Can a law of the State of Virginia prevent a merchant, a} 
butcher, a baker, or any other citizen within the State, from 
thing payment for his commodities in five or ten dollar notes 
of the State of North Carolina? If it can, then the State of 
Virginian may with equal propricty enact that the merchant 
shall not take staves or corn forhis merchandize; and that the 
butcher shall be prohibited from taking the baker's bread in jj 
payment for his beef, or the baker from taking the butcher's i 
beef for his bread. | 


Matuxg.—The Governor and Council of Maine have ap- 
pointed the 17th of April for another trial to elect Congress, 
men inthe Waldo District and the Hancock and Washington | 
District. Three unsnecesfal attempts have slready been | 


made, } 


Increase of Banks.—Mr. Secretary Woodbury in hie report | 
states that in 1830, the number of Banks in the United States 

was 330—and that on the first of January, 1837, the number of | 
banks was 813--making an increase of 493 banks under the } 
specie experiment. In 1830 the banking capital in the United | 
States was $145,192,268; in 1837 the banking capital is 
$37,421,168, making an increase of banking capital under 
the same specie experiment of $233,228,900. By this plain 
statement it seems that banks and banking capital have gone 


gislature provides for an additional banking He at tage tae 
25 


MISCELLANEOUS. 















































up pretty considerable under the experiment, instead of going | 
l 


cown, 


United States Bank:x—The Committe appointed by the 
House of Representatives to investigate the manner in which 


the United States Bank obtained its charter, have prepared || 


their report, and will probably submit it to the House to-mor- 

row morning. The report entirely acquits the last Legisla- | 

_ _ the Bank, from any improper conduct in oblaining 
¢ Charter! 





Ricuaro Cariire.—It ap pears from the following para 
graph in the London Morning Herald of the 7th ult., that. 
this notorious individual has professedly turned christian: 

Mr. Richard Carlile, who for many years sustained 
an unenviable notoriety as a vender of deistical and blasphe- 
nous publications, presented himself before Mr. Alderman 
T. Weed, to attest his conviction of the trath of Christianity. 
He produced a set of declarations, such as are taken by dis- 
senting ministers, as preliminary to other necessary steps to 
becoming a legal tedcher of a congregation. He was desired 
to read his declarations aloud, which he did, in a decorous 
ant nn sincere manner. 

_ve first was a declaration of fidelity to the King, andf 





Hagatsevurs, March 23, 1637. i 


At Mobile, on the 19th inst. Mies Mary Ana Meldrum, 
aged 16 veare. 





] 

At Homer, Cortland Co. on the 20th ult. John De Voe, -i ins t 
this city, 

| 








Middiehury. G-. Waller,” 
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31 
abhorrence of certain popi Joppa, Then followed» Aruonism.—Life has a double glory we seek, 
fession of faith :—“T . ess faith in and the grave we find. We enjoy so long as we aspire. 
the Fa | ad Jette Copied hie Sop, the true God ; = 
and in the Holy Spirit—one God, blessed evermore. And do — for the New-¥ ovker. 
acknowledge the Scriptures of the Old and New Testa- Bew- York. sonape a » © P. Walton 
ment to be given by Divine inspiration.” The next was that || 4!***7 WR eck (Po O.) | West-Peukecy, “Aca. 
he preferred the Protestant to the Roman Catholic version ot Auguste, O. F. Ranney. Masache | 
the Bible. “I, Richard Carlile, do solemnly deciare, in the | AviterPr = @ Hoard FB Boston, WH Ss. 
presence of Almighty God, that I am a Christian and Pro- || ®ufale, Joins Wadsworth. |trrambegh Sei Sprague, BM 
testant, and as such that I believe that the Scriptures of the || Singhs - Rebinsun, P.M. ; 8. D. Ward 
Old and New Tevtament, as commonly received among Pro- |) B°redi#s ly ae Hovermill, Rey. M. ©. Smith, 
testant churches, do contain the revealed will sf God, and |) Brockport, Josiah Harrison, North Adame, wee Be, 
that I'do receive the same as.the.rule of my doctrine and|| Camsmaries™ ANCi Nettle | Ne Bridgewsier, V.G. Allen, 
practice. . mut, W. H. Wilson, Worcester, . ce anere 

Having subscribed these declarations, the Alderman grant- || (sito, Biter T Subes, m= 
ed a certificate to that effect. ‘ ‘C.Marsh, P.M. | Bristol, Edward C. Ives. 
_The Alderman him upon the occa- || Cow Neck, Mow, Bridgeport, $. Lounsberry, 
sion of his Mr. Carlile, in reply, intimated that.) C\nteruiy ea Darice, Py. 
he had read the scriptures frequently and carefully, and the || Canastota, ” GC. Jas. Spencer. | Danbury, J. W. Nichols, 
issue of that research had been the removal of Lis former aw et, Se Gesposten, meee Wi Sete 
errors. Biba,” E, J. Pettibone, Yale College, Israci P. Warren. 
S. Laing, Bhode-leland. 
Money —Will our distant friends in remitting take « little trouble 4 $. Marsh, aiend, 
to send us notes as much like New-York city or Nicholas Biddie as — 8. Thayer, P. M. Protas, H. Barber. 
pomible! Nothing but those will pay ow notes here; while the dis. | Elmira, H. 8. Brooks. G. Dana, 
soant on oven Bostes os Rochester te es much cs'tn Michigan and || Fishkill, New-Jersey. 
Cincinnati not since. Distant notes are hardly discounted at all; ||.” Lining, Wm. A. Pierce, N. Brunswick, George E. Hand, 
Canada money is full ten per cent. We say, good friends, send us — DG Porsippany, J. N. Mitchell, 
any thing than nothing; but let it be as like what we necd as tie Fh ame c ‘ 
ee FortPiain, Peter G. Webster. | Catlisie, 1c W. Crabbe. 
Messrs. C. C. Cups, Apouenvs Cuarr, Fabius, ' George Peutit, P. Bj Epambersbuigh, M ’ 
’ Geneva, Bogertk Wynkoop. Andrew 
‘ G. Rice, ov, aaa, Gaines, D. Gilbert Lumbervitle, £ Seate. 
. SCHERMERHORN, OODHULL, arog’, . D. hunk, J. W. Chapm 
H. A. Canter, Lockport, Cuagces Hawrorp, Geshe ii v. Eu u Pittsburg, Ww. S. Havens. 
(former Agents for The New-Yorker :) || Granville, T. 8. Hin, ; Wa. Hail, 
4 heal ijenaeet Shane tapnapiocgsiant fen i ae Se ee 
our you. iton, ut bs 
A Mr. L. 8. Canpenrer appears to have beén acting as our Agent Hodwe, 1g) ny Wale SB Ts 
im Exie Co,.N. Y. Will he please inform us on what authority? || framick’ Walla, 5. Shiiicton, Wilmiogwon, 8: 8. stobisca 
—— || Ithaca, A. B. Clack, Darnestown, W. Candler, 
= || Jamestow FE. F. Warren. Washington, ' , 
arried || Kings Ferry, D. Adame’ a rv we aah 
408, Thursday, 2d ult. by, Rev. Dr. Eastbura, Mr, Joba Baker to | bt port Meaty A-Carter.  ltiynchburg, fi. D- Murrell, 
iss'Abby Colgate. ie % »G. Southworth. |p esi: 6G 
On Saturday, by Elder lesac N. Walter, Mr. Joba R. Dickinson to | E.M Grifh | Tre FE 
Miss Prudence Hildreth. ny oS. Ee |Wellsbuigh, McCann” P.M. 
On Mouday, Mr. Thomas Hayns to Miss Lucy Longly. \ a BT an 4 Wheeling,’ M Kiernan k Go, 
, BT. 
Oa Monday, by Elder Isaac N, Walter, Mr. James Henry Weaver || Matteawan, W. A. Pier North- Carolina. 
to Miss Elizabeth Ensign. |) Medina, J. Ingersell, ‘Hillsborough, Wm. Cai 
Oa , by Rev. Mr. Downer, Mr. Edmund B. Alexander of | Mouville. L. Mason Raleigh, Turner & Hughes. 
| Mobile, to Miss , om Thorp of this city. |) Monticel!s, W. E. Ca y, Wilmingten, Jas. W. Burowell. 
mh by Rev. Dr. Milnor, Me. Elias Moore to Mies Maria || ree i-¢ ng c ‘ 
enman. | Triuwh, - f. Mogaa, harleston, Ww . Ki 
On Wednesday, by Rev. Mr. Chase, Mr. Edward C, Gardner jr. to Middle Gran'lleJ. M B Geurge Rots 
Miss Eleanor Marston. 1} Nowbargh, is W. Bdwetds. Georgia. 
On Wednesday, by Rev. Mr. Brientaall, Mr. William R. Gavett of |Next Wisles’ M.N. M'Loughli IDerateldge Wm. L. Mitchell, 
Boston, to Miss Frances C. Clap; | North Salen,” J. 8. Wilson, "- |Bain »  E. Harrison, 
On Wednesday, by Rev. Dr. Tiawks, Mr. Charles M. Lupp, of the North Mursay G, W. Burbank, \Mecem, R. Tyner, 
frm of Gideon Lee & Co. to Laura, daughter of Hon. Gideon Lee. || New Hardoid, J. Alien, Milledgeville, | $. D. Bettun, 
On Thursday, by Elder Isaac N. Walter, Mr. John A. Alexander to || Oxwego, ©. 4. P. Hovey, |W "ishtsborvughJ. Bares, P. M. 
Miss Delia Hatfield. i » , Andrew SeottJr. |. aime, 
; On Thereday, by Rev. M. Burrows, Mr. Anson 8. Cobb, merchant, || Ogdensburgh, Simeon —- Vicash, : oom 
0 Miss Frances Graham. || Poughkeepsie, George —_ . 
At Philadelphia, on the 2ith, Charles Chillon Barton. U. 8. Navy, || Pont? a, Chee. 
to Anna, eldest daughter of Hugh F, Hollingshead, Esq. eae «o_o p B. Crtet 
At Kingston, Ulster Co. on the 2ist ult. by Rev. John Lillie, Mr. || P. H. Burdick, Cincinnati, E ee 
T. Bates, of the firm of Howe & Bates, of this city, to Miss | Pembroke, T.S Dodge, |New-Lisbos w. b toe 
R. daughter of James G. Wilson, Esq. of Kingston. i Palmyra, M. W. Wilcox, Norwalk J. Back 
(Pes, Amma, Rotana” Guia, 
orners, ’ eo. E,. . S 
) Rashvilt C. Loomis Tol : 
On Friday, Mr. John Earl, aged 57 years. | Redield, BR Drake, Wovster, W. Mh Seta 
On Friday, Hannah Aun, daughter of Wm. Murtiand, aged 13. —s| Rochester, C.& M. Mone, =| Warren, R. McFarlane, 
On Friday, Ellen P. daughter of Charles Holt, jr. | South Le Roy, M. Parsons, Waynesville, J. M. Madden, 
On Friday, Rebert J. Kelley, aged 22 years. Schenectady. 3. D. Norris, Kentucky. 
On Saturday, Mra. Margaret, wife of John Graham. || Union College, §. G- Seaith, Louivville, J. L. H. Smith 
On Saturday, Mrs. Mary Gardiner, aged 55 years. ee yo Taree be Sturdevant, tysvilte, Edward Cox, 
On Bundey; Broderick ttt aged al | Sage Goa bear. 2. 
y, tt, 41 yea ' i .N. Wri y 
On Sunday, Mre. Mary Ano Rockwell, cam 32 years. | Fer wea, O mi tween] hy i _—" 
On Sunday, Gideon Wells, aged 72 years. i s . D. P. Phelps St. Louis, Meech & , 
o Saatey, —— Amelia Celine. ” nsburg, Lg s — nm Some, 
anday, William H. son of Wm. M. Brownsdn. Troy —~ * |\Chicago, A. C. Harri 
On Sunday, Mrs. Elizabeth Newton. | Tivol J. " Pekin, * W. Hi. Sandy 
On Sunday, Martin W. Bogardus. Unodilla Forks, = a P.M Peoria. Ralph oe? 
On Senday, Lesion M. daughter of Archibald Fins. ee Lee Indiana. 
Monday, William aged ears. eruse, 
On Monday, Robert 8. Brady, aged 36 years. View [ rt si ae cre Fe atanleon, 
On Monday, Mra. Elizabeth Hendrickson, aged 67 years \| Waterville, 34. Babcock, P.M. |Ia Fayette, 8. Homer, 
On Monday, Joanna, daughter of Daniel Degroot. || Whitehall, J.C. Caldwell, Richmond, IW 
On Tuesday, Mrs. Mary Bertine. Westfield, ©, Nichols, Mississippi 
| Ona Tuesday, John Sidell, aged 78 years. Weshington, D Seeles, Natche: Ww oo. A. Fos 
On Wednesday, Mr. Theodore Burling, aged 25 years. Willink, U. Allen, Choctaw Agencyenry @ ibson, PM 
| On Wednesday, David B. Ogden, of Oxford, agod 27 years. bey we | + — Michi; 
On Wednesday, William T. sou of William Kem 5 et See, Se Tr 
On Wednesday, Mary J. daughter of Heary Hardenbrook. ll Watefod. T. Wald 7 -~' e Ds = 
On Wednesday, James Mays, aged 9 years. | York, ‘ a. Frazer. Y paitenth M Morris P.M. 
On Wednesday, Capt. Benjamin Westervelt, aged 54 years. i . ph my Arbor C. Thaver. P. M 
Qa Wednesday, Cornelius D. Wood, 17 years. Maine. Jacksonburg, David Coleman, PM. 
: As s tagéaid, Mass. on the 19th ult. Mrs. Mary L. wife of Cope) a ee paws Go. Marshall, Ret ae 
| Joha Crocker aged 25 years. pues, = " Coldwater, - Martin, P.M. 
|" At North Hempstead, L. Lon the 25th ult. Robert N. Ames, for- | Fermon(. Jonesville, J. Olds, P. M. 
merly of Provideuce, aged 38 years, | Reid D Miner Tr yey ei 
At Vicksburgh, Miss. on the 16th Feb, Elisha B. Adams, Esq. for- | Bratt ye Monree, Hermes B, Hob 
meriy Editor of the New-Jersey Democrat. Eat Poultney, S. Mears, P. M. e ~~ 
lan wate ne astwond 








At Dalkeith, Scotland, on the Lith ult. Mr. James Thorburn Sen. || Is published every Sacurday evening at No, 127 Nassau-st., (N. Y.) 
H. GREELEY, E. B. FISHER, J. G. WILSON, Proprictors. 


aged 94, father of Grant Thorbarn, of this city. 
At Bona Cape de Verd Islands, on the 6th Nov. Maria Nativi- || 
dade Martius, wife of Ferdinand Gardner, late of Hudson. 
At St. Jago, on the 12th Nov. Mrs. Louisa, wife-of William G. Mer- | 
il, Esq. U. 8. Consul for the Cape Do Verd Islands. 








ANTED.—An American girl to assist in sowing. Enguire at 
No. 194 Greenwich-street. April 1. 
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two copies for one year, Larger sums in 


Any 


Terms.—Three Dollars per annum in advance, Three and a half in 
six months, Four Dollars at the end of the year. Two Dollars for 
|| six months. No new subs ription taken without advance payment, 
|| except on the responsibility of an Agent. i 

Five Dollars, absolutely free of postage or other c 
proportion 
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THE MOON-LIT BOWER. 


COMPOSED BY C. M. SOLA. 


CT 


For joyance never, 





1. Nay, ask me mot; the moon-lit bower 


is not for me! Nor hath my 


mever more Will sweep across its strings; Its 





the ha ‘ve 
vo wile conn, PPY gre 


wave, 


Hath often a storm 
With lings that would badly suit And in som: lone deserted spet, 
ts y eh hy any and 
stream-— forgot, 














PAREWELL HYMN 
OF THE GRADUATES OF CINCINNATI COLLEGE. 
BY MRS. C. L. HENTZ, OF FLORENCZ, AL. 


FAREWELL to the ball where in union we're gather'd 
The banquet of science and genius to share— j 
With the garlands of Youth clustering round us unwither'd, 
And spirits undimm'd by the shadows of Care. 


IL 
We go—for the world is ing its portals, 
The portals of Honor, of Glory an! Shame— 
And oh! partapeny. bebe oda Geapeeepe 
acon of flame. 


Would point out our path with a 
‘. 
Shall we climb where the eagle has made his proud eytie, 
Or roam through the vale where the wild blossom springs ? 


* way of the mountain is rugged and w 
at 


, 


bird of the cliff in the sun dips his wings. 


Iv. 
Coins and brothers! our paths are dividing, 
Life's sorrows and wrongs ts tellive and ome 
They call us where Mercy and Truth are presiding 
Where Sickness and Death their pale banners unroll. 
v. 
Sad Virtue is mourning, fair Innocence weeping, 
speéd ye ie ae jured redress— 


e $ are sweeping— 
of pain 4 be it yours then to bless. 








Vi. 
Let us upward and onward—the goal—it is Glory— 
The brows of our manhood with laurels may bloom, 
And when the bright locks of our youth shall 
The sunbeams of Honor their snows will illume. 


Vit. 
Farewell to the halls, where in anion we're gather'd, 
The banquet of Science and Genius to share— 
With the garlands of Youth clustering round us unwither'd, 
And spirits undimm'd by the siadows of Care. 





From the forthcoming volume of Willis's Pooms—Saunders & Ouey. 
} DEDICATION HYMN. 
BY ™. PF. WILLIS. 
THE perfect world by Adam trod 
Was the first temple built te God ; 
His fiat laid the corner-stone 
And heav'd its pillars one by one. 


He hung its starry roof on h 

The broad, illimitable sky ; a 

He d its pay t, green bright, 
And curtain'd i with morning light. 

The mountains in their places stood, 

The sea—the sky—avid ‘ all was good ;’ 
Aud when its first few praises rang, 

The ‘ morning stars together gang.’ 

Lord, ’tis not ours to make the sea, 

And earth, and sky, a house for thee; 











= Ls 

But in thy sight our off’ring stands— 
| An humble comple . pad oy Fs hands.’ 

bey —— bid the — ing star 

8 ow bright t pries are: 
But, Lord, if thou ef us here, 
Thy praise shall be the Christian's tear. 
SSE 
Ixpiaw Marntaoe Promise.—A young Indian failed in 

his attention to a young squaw. She made complaint to an 
old chief, who appointed a hearing or trial. The Indy laid 
the case before the judge, and explained the nature of the 
promise made to her. It consisted of sundry visits to her 
|wigwam, ‘many little undefinable attentions,’ and presents, 
@ bunch of feathers, and several yards of réd flannel. This 
was the charge. The faithless swain denied the ‘ undefina- 
ble attentions’ in toto. He had visited ber father’s wigwam 
for the purpose of passing away time, when it was not con- 
venient to hunt; and had given the feathers and flannel from 
jendly motives, and nothing further. During the latter past 
jof the defence, the young squaw fainted. The plea was con- 
jsidered invalid, end the offender sentenced to give the lady 
“* a yellow feather, a broach that was then dangling from his 
nose, and a dozen of coon-skins.”” The sentence was no 
sooner concluded, than the squaw sprung upon her feet, and 
jclapping her hands, exclaimed with joy, “‘ Now me ready to 
be courted again.” 
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